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HEREDITARY RELIGION 


In all the higher interests and experiences of human life, the 
original elements which the individual contributes out of his own 
personal experience are so inextricably involved and interwoven 
with the inherited elements which he receives from his antecedents 
and environment that it is practically impossible completely to 
distinguish the two. But any fair account or analysis of any of the 
great spiritual interests of humanity must recognize, and so far as 
possible do justice to, both aspects of the matter—the personal 
achievements of the individual, and the heritage into which he 
enters as the heir of the generations gone before. The artist, for 
instance, may be a genius of unusual personal gifts; but the chances 
are that even his aesthetic sense and capacity came to him by 
inheritance from an artistic ancestry; and in any case his own gifts 
cannot come to their full development apart from the stimulating 
influence and indispensable equipment which artistic tradition 
furnishes to the individual artist. In the realm of music the case is 
the same: the individual musician, however great his personal 
genius, is indebted to his ancestry for his gifts, and to the accumu- 
lated musical culture and labor of centuries for the capital which he 
seeks to enlarge. In all departments of human activity the modern 
recognition of heredity and of social interdependence has given new 
point to the old question of the Apostle, “What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive 

This truth of indebtedness to one’s inheritance, thus valid in all 
other departments of human life, holds with special force in the 
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realm of religion. True it is that religion is essentially and funda- 
mentally a personal matter—the most personal of all matters— 
which must be possessed by the individual in his own experience if 
it is to be real and vital. This great Christian truth, permanently 
recovered by the Protestant Reformation, has rightly been in the 
forefront of Christian thought and preaching ever since. It has led 
to the emphasis on conversion as individual regeneration and 
individual commitment to the following of Christ, that has been so 
prominent ever since in all branches of the Christian church. It 
has magnified the thought of individual responsibility before God 
and of personal salvation as the goal of religion, that have been 
such characteristic marks of Protestantism since the Reformation. 
The individuality of real religion remains a fundamental Christian 
truth which nothing in this editorial is intended, and nothing in 
modern thinking must be allowed, to overlook or obscure. 

But in religion, as in all the other higher and spiritual realms of 
our mysterious and many-sided human life, it is also true that the 
debt of the individual to his ancestry and inheritance is incal- 
culably great. And this side of the truth is one that in much of the 
modern Protestantism has been too largely overlooked. Certain 
of our great Christian communions, to be sure, especially those 
which have strongly emphasized the place and dignity of the 
historic church, have rendered a great service to Christian thought 
by their steady insistence on this truth. And every individual 
Christian who has thoughtfully and fairly taken an inventory of 
his own spiritual possessions has recognized how largely these have 
been mediated to him by a godly ancestry and by the great Chris- 
tian inheritance into which he has entered as the spiritual heir of 
“Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs.” 

But the fact remains that in spite of these individual and 
ecclesiastical recognitions of the truth for which we are contending, 
it has all too often in these modern days, and especially in our 
strongly individualistic America, been neglected or forgotten. 
Texts like those in the Forty-eighth or Eighty-seventh psalms 
which magnify spiritual inheritance in Zion, the pointed question 
already quoted from I Corinthians, chap. 4, or the significant 
phrase with which Paul opens his Second Epistle to Timothy—‘‘I 
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thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers in a pure conscience” 
—have been too rarely preached from. The great obligation of 
spiritual trusteeship, which rests upon parents for their children 
and upon older Christians in the church for the younger, has been 
too little emphasized. The wealth and glory of the church’s 
inheritance of Christian truth and experience and loyalty and 
sacrifice from all the generations and centuries past, has been too 
little impressed upon its ignorant or indifferent modern heirs. 
And often as we sing the great hymn of Bishop How, we sing it 
none too often— 

For all the saints who from their labors rest, 

Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 

Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest. 

Alleluia. 

For we live in an age when the recognition of the large hereditary 
element in religion is vitally and increasingly important. The 
weakening in what we might call family religion that has gone 
along with the decay or neglect of the family altar is not the least 
serious aspect of that general weakening of the home that is so 
marked a characteristic of modern American life, particularly in the 
cities. The lessened loyalty to the church that, in spite of all that 
the modern Young Peoples’ and Sunday-school movements have 
done to counteract it, still distinguishes the younger generation of 
today from those that preceded them, points to this same need. 
And the general lack of any sense of hereditary obligation and 
responsibility in religious matters, that is so characteristic of 
younger Americans, is further evidence of the same sort. An 
Oxford professor, commenting once with surprise on the remark of a 
young American woman that her mother was an Episcopalian and 
her father a Congregationalist, but that she herself was thinking of 
becoming a Catholic, expressed well just this sense of hereditary 
responsibility when he said: ‘‘Why, with my ancestry and spiritual 
inheritance, I should feel that I must be a Scotch Presbyterian 
whether or no.” 

How then can this sense of hereditary responsibility, this 
recognition of the large inherited element in religion, be developed 
among us? More especially, how can we conserve and pass on to 
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the next generation, at least intact, if possible enlarged and enriched, 
the spiritual heritage that has come down to us? First and fore- 
most, the responsibilities of spiritual trusteeship on the part of 
parents and older friends of children must be laid more heavily 
upon them. Where in earlier days parents took their children to 
church, read and repeated Bible stories and sang hymns with them, 
and taught them to pray, the modern American parent too often 
sends his children to Sunday school while he stays at home to read 
the Sunday paper. With what a wealth of rich inheritance and 
tradition and influence the Bible and Christian history and the 
church can permanently endow a child’s life, when these are 
mediated to the child through Christian parents and a Christian 
home in his early years! Many a mature Christian realizes increas- 
ingly as he thinks back over his own life how many of its best 
fruits have grown directly from the seeds which Christian parents 
planted in his receptive soul during the impressionable years of 
childhood. And what he has received he ought also to transmit — 
for it cannot be emphasized too strongly that parents hold these 
treasures in trust for their children; and that where for any reason 
the parents fail to be faithful to their trusteeship, the children never 
enter into their rich inheritance. Merely to give a child a book of 
Bible stories to read, or merely to send a child to Sunday school 
that he may there learn Christian truth and duty from the lips of 
another, is not to discharge this sacred obligation of spiritual 
trusteeship. If these seeds are to grow to their best fruitage, they 
must be sown in the child’s life at just the right time, and watched 
and watered with tender care by the same hand that sowed them; 
and that is a parent’s privilege—a parent’s duty. 

Again, we must build up the family altar that is broken down, 
and must kindle upon it again the devotion of vital family religion. 
Under the new conditions and in the forced pace of modern life, 
particularly in the cities, it will doubtless be necessary to modify in 
some measure the traditional worship of the family altar as many of 
us were brought up on it. Very likely the family may not be able 
to gather around it so often, nor at the same times and places, as 
in the simpler and less crowded days of our fathers. But some 
time, somewhere, the modern home must keep alive the flame of 
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family piety upon its household altar: and this, not only for the 
sake of the generation that now is, but even more for the sake of 
the generation that is to be. 

And finally, the church must recognize its large share of respon- 
sibility as the institutional mediator to its children of their spiritual 
inheritance, and must discharge this trusteeship by a more intelli- 
gent and earnest work among them. Indispensably valuable as is 
the work of the Sunday school, the entire responsibility for the 
religious nurture of children in the church cannot be left to the 
Sunday school without running the risk of making the latter in the 
child’s mind a sufficient substitute for the church. At present this 
happens all too often, with the result that when boys and girls reach 
the age where they think they are old enough to cease going to 
Sunday school, they drop out of contact with all organized religious 
life and work, because they have never formed the habit of church- 
going, and have never learned to love the church as their own. 
The importance of acquiring this habit and this attitude toward the 
church in childhood can hardly be overestimated; and by whatever 
methods may be best adapted to its local conditions, the church 
must work with parents toward such acquisition. Only by such 
co-operative effort can the coming generation be prepared for and 
endowed with its great spiritual heritage. 
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The impulse that led to the deification of the Roman emperors' 
came from the East. The Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, Lycurgus 
and Lysander of Sparta, and Alexander the Great were worshiped 
as divinities both while living and when dead. When Rome 
conquered the East, the same divine honors were transferred to 
the Roman proconsuls. Naturally, then, when a single ruler of 
the empire appeared, he was acclaimed as a god in the eastern 
provinces. Meanwhile the way had been prepared for the imperial 
worship in the minds of the Romans themselves. The heroes of 
Roman legend, as Aeneas, Latinus, Romulus, whom the Romans 
accepted as historical personages and as the founders of the nation, 
were believed to be of divine descent and were themselves honored 
as deities. It was natural, therefore, that the founder of the 
empire, a new and greater Rome, should likewise be regarded as a 
god and be accorded the same homage. Another precursor of the 
imperial cult was the worship of the Dea Roma. This divinity, 
the personification of the growing power of Rome in the East, was 
a Greek invention. Temples were first erected to her in the second 
century B.c. in Asia Minor, her cult became associated with that 
of the emperor both in the East and in the West during the reign 
of Augustus and finally received full recognition at the capital 
through the building of Hadrian’s great temple of Venus and 
Roma. 

But the fundamental source of emperor-worship is to be found 
in one of the primitive tendencies of Roman thought, viz., the 
veneration of the individual human spirit, the worship of the 
Genius. The primitive Roman worshiped—in his utilitarian, not 
to say commercial, fashion-—not only the forces of external nature 

For a full treatment of the subject see E. Beurlier, Le Culte Imperial; son his- 
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which influenced his life, but also the power that is active within 
each human being—the Genius of the man, the Juno of the woman. 
These terms appear from their derivation to have referred originally 
to the power of reproduction, but they came to designate the total 
personality of the individual, or rather the duplicate of that per- 
sonality, identical with the self, yet somehow superior to him and 
determining his earthly destiny. From the earliest to the latest 
times the Genius of the paterfamilias was worshiped in every 
home in connection with the other household gods, the Lares and 
Penates. But the conception of the ruler as the father of the 
nation was familiar to every Roman. Pater Patriae was one of 
the earliest of imperial titles. The, constantly recurring worship 
of the Genius of the father by the whole household, including 
slaves, freedmen, and clients, could not fail to suggest the worship 
of the Genius of the emperor on the part of all his subjects. 

But the Genius designated the spirit of the individual in his 
earthly existence only. As it was born with him and accompanied 
him throughout life, so also it died with him. Yet the primitive 
Roman was a firm believer not only in the continued existence 
but in the divinity of the souls of men after death. Though their 
abode was in the lower world, they were felt to be allied by virtue 
of their immateriality and immortality with the gods above. 
This sentiment was naturally most strongly felt by each person 
toward the spirits of his own ancestors. Cicero quotes with 
approval the ancient formula, “Let each regard his own dead as 
divine.” Since the spirits of ancestors were believed to influence 
* the lives of their descendants for good or ill, offerings were made 
to them to secure their favor, and fixed days for such offerings 
were appointed in the Roman official calendar. It is obvious that 
as the worship of the Genius facilitated the introduction of the 
cult of the living emperor, ancestor-worship in like manner pre- 
pared the way for the deification of the emperors after death. 

The Roman worship of rulers began with Julius Caesar. Divine 
honors were paid to him during his lifetime. Before his return to 
Rome after the victory at Pharsalus his statue was erected on the 
Capitoline bearing the title demigod, which, however, he after- 
ward ordered erased. After his return his statue was placed among 
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those of the ancient deities in the circus. Another statue was 
inscribed Deo Invicto. Games were established in his honor as 
if he were a god. All this was pure flattery, which was probably 
taken seriously by no one, least of all by Caesar himself. It was 
merely the recognition of his newly won supremacy over the 
Roman world, and as such was accepted by him, just as he accepted 
the legend of the descent of the Julian family from the goddess 
Venus and built a temple to her as Venus Genitrix, the mother 
of his race. 

This extravagant homage irritated his enemies and was doubt- 
less one of the influences that led to his assassination. But Caesar’s 
death transformed the compliments of his flatterers into a genuine 
cult. Popular enthusiasm over his achievements and indignation 
at his death found expression in religious adoration. It was really 
the Roman populace that raised Caesar to the rank of a god. 
The common people, Suetonius tells us, were convinced of his 
divinity. But Octavian, who as the emperor Augustus was 
destined to succeed him as sole ruler, promptly identified himself 
with the popular movement. The senate formally conferred upon 
Caesar the title of Divus, ‘‘the deified,”’ and ordered a temple to 
be erected for his worship. 

When Octavian by the defeat of his rivals brought the whole 
Roman world under his sway, he too was universally hailed as a 
god. There was doubtless the same mingling of flattery and 
sincerity in the homage paid to him as in that accorded to Julius 
Caesar, and his attitude toward it was much the same as that 
which had been taken by Caesar. As the grand-nephew and - 
adoptive son of Julius he used the title Divi Filius in documents 
and on coins. The title Augustus, “the venerable,’ conferred 
by the senate and adopted by him as a surname, had a religious 
significance as designating one worthy of reverence, and marked 
him as more than man. But Augustus refused to accept divine 
honors at Rome. He allowed no temple to be erected to him in 
the city. He was under no illusion as to his divine powers. When 
envoys came to report to him that a palm had sprung up on one 
of his altars, he made light of the alleged miracle with the remark, 
‘Evidently you do not often burn incense there.” Yet for political 
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reasons he encouraged the new worship in the provinces and even 
permitted the provincials to build temples in his honor, but always 
with the proviso that they be dedicated to the goddess Roma as 
well as to himself. Roman citizens in the provinces were forbidden 
to share in the cult of the emperor, but might worship the deified 
Julius in connection with the Dea Roma. At the close of the reign 
of Augustus the imperial cult had spread throughout the provinces 
and had even invaded Italy, and wherever it was established it 
already exceeded in popularity all other forms of religious worship. 

Although Augustus had steadily rejected all divine homage at 
Rome during his lifetime, immediately after his death in 14 A.D. 
the senate passed decrees conferring upon him the title Divus and 
providing for his worship as a god. The unpopularity of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, and Domitian prevented their deification by the 
senate, though they had been worshiped in their lifetime, especially 
in the eastern provinces. With these and a few other exceptions, 
every emperor down to the fall of the western empire in the fifth 
century was consecrated after death. In the earlier days the 
deification of a deceased emperor was the expression of popular 
esteem. But in later times character and ability were often dis- 
regarded and the honor became a formal one, conferred ‘as readily 
upon Commodus and Caracalla as upon Marcus Aurelius or Con- 
stantine. It is noticeable that the recognition of Christianity did 
not interrupt the creation of imperial deities. By this time, 
however, the cult had largely lost its religious character. Other 
members of the imperial family besides reigning emperors fre- 
quently received formal deification. The total number of persons 
who were raised to the rank of Divi during the five centuries from 
Julius Caesar to Valentinian III was seventy-four, of whom thirty- 
eight were rulers of the whole or a part of the empire, and sixteen 
were women. 

The forms of the imperial cult were much the same in character 
and presented the same variety as the worship of the older divini- 
ties. The worship of the living ruler and that of the deified 
emperors were in general identical, but with certain differences 
in detail. The living emperor was sometimes identified with one 
of the ancient deities, especially in the East. Caligula was wor- 
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shiped as the Sun at Thyatira, Nero as Apollo, and Hadrian as 
Zeus in many cities. But though honored as a god under his own 
name, the emperor rarely assumed the title Deus; his usual desig- 
nation was Aeternitas, used in a personal sense like Majestas or 
our “highness.”” His Genius was invoked in oaths, and such oaths 
had the same validity in the courts as those taken in the name of 
Jupiter himself. His statues were sacred and, like the statues 
of the gods, gave the right of asylum. 

The deification of a deceased emperor was authorized by a 
formal decree of the senate, which alone had power to introduce 
new forms of worship. But the senate acted at the suggestion of 
the reigning emperor, and divine honors proposed by him. were 
rarely denied. The ceremony of consecration usually occurred a 
number of days after death, when the body had already been 
cremated or placed in its sarcophagus. It was therefore repre- 
sented by a waxen image resting on an open bier. The bier was 
carried to the Forum accompanied by a distinguished procession. 
After the funeral oration, delivered from the rostra by the reign- 
ing emperor, the procession passed to the Campus Martius, where 
the funeral pyre had been constructed. This was of wood, tower- 
like in form, several stories high, draped with richly embroidered 
cloths, decorated with paintings and medallions, and fragrant 
with perfumes, fruits, and flowers. Here in the presence of the 
imperial family, the magistrates, the senators, the knights, the 
court officials, and bodies of cavalry and infantry, the bier was 
placed within the pyre, the funeral torch was applied, and as the 
flames burst forth an eagle was released from the summit and 
soared into the heavens, typifying the ascent of the emperor’s 
spirit to its new abode among the gods.’ 

The private worship of the emperors on the part of families 
and individuals was simple, consisting chiefly in the burning of 
incense before the image of the emperor and in offerings of food 

2A relief on the pedestal, now in the Vatican gardens, of the column of Antoninus 
Pius depicts the apotheosis of Antoninus and Faustina. See the frontispiece. The 
emperor and empress, accompanied by two eagles, are borne to heaven by Aeternitas, 
the central winged figure. The sitting figure at the right represents Rome in the act 


of decreeing the apotheosis; that on the left personifies the Campus Martius where 
the final act of deification took place. See Rémische Mittheilungen, 1912, 1-20. 
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and drink in connection with the worship of the household gods. 
The public worship was elaborate and costly, including not only 
offerings and sacrifices but public games of every sort—chariot 
races, gladiatorial shows, athletic exhibitions, dramatic and musi- 
cal contests—often lasting several days. The expenses were 
defrayed partly by the imperial government, partly by a tax 
levied by the local authorities in the provinces or in the cities, 
and partly by contributions on the part of individuals. 

The public imperial worship took several distinct forms, which 
may be designated as the Roman cult—the worship of the Divi 
at the capital, the provincial cult—conducted by the provinces 
as such, the municipal cult—conducted by the individual cities, 
and the popular cult—the organized worship on the part of the 
lower classes. The worship of the deified emperors naturally 
flourished at Rome, where they were best known and likely to be 
longest remembered. Separate temples were dedicated to many 
of them in the city, as the existing remains of the temples of Caesar, 
Augustus, Vespasian, and Antoninus still testify. In the provinces 
the actual head of the empire was the chief object of veneration, 
though nominally the goddess Roma and usually the Divi were 
associated with him. The provincial cult was in charge of a 
council representing the cities of the province. Its center was 
usually the provincial capital, where the imperial temple was 
located and where the chief festival was held each year, generally 
on the emperor’s birthday. The city worship both in Italy and 
in the provinces usually arose as the expression of gratitude for 
some special favor or as a compliment on: the occasion of a visit 
of the emperor. The adherents of the popular cult were the 
commercial and artisan classes, chiefly freedmen, who were in 
general excluded from all official positions, even in the municipali- 
ties, and were therefore flattered at being brought through this 
cult into relation with the head of the state. 

The priesthoods of the imperial worship, of whatever type, 
conferred the highest distinction upon those who held them. 
The priests, except those of the popular cult, bore the title Flamen, 
an ancient and venerable one, held from the earliest times by the 
chief priest of Jupiter, Mars, and other deities of the first rank. 
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The Flamines of the Divi at Rome were usually members of the 
imperial family. Elsewhere the priests must be men of high 
standing in their community and class and also of some wealth, 
for they were expected to contribute largely to the expenses of 
the worship. The seat of the imperial cult was known as the 
Augusteum or Caesareum—terms originally applied to temples of 
Augustus and the deified Julius, but later, when their names 
became mere imperial titles, designating the place of the worship 
of the emperors in general. This was often the most imposing 
and most frequented temple in each city. 

If now we pass from the forms of the imperial cult to its spirit, 
we must consider it, not only from the religious point of view, but 
in its relation to the personality of the emperor and especially 
with reference to its political importance. The Romans did not 
sharply distinguish religion from politics; for religion was a func- 
tion of the state, and the worship of the gods which were recognized 
by the state was part of the duty of the citizen. Emperor-worship 
therefore expressed the attitude of the worshiper toward the 
emperor as the embodiment of imperial power. The spontaneous 
growth and speedy popularity of that worship among all classes 
of people in every part of the Roman world marks the general 
recognition of the imperial government as the dominant force 
in public and private life and of the reigning emperor as a sort 
of earthly providence. The emperors were from the first fully 
alive to the political significance of the worship offered them. 
They accepted the religious devotion of the people as an evidence 
of political loyalty. The association of the worship of the reigning 
emperor with that of the goddess Roma tended strongly to give to 
it an impersonal and political character. 

Yet as time went on the cult of the living emperor became 
increasingly personal. Though still addressed, as at first, primarily 
to Roma as the symbol of imperial authority and secondarily to 
the emperor as the instrument of that authority, the thought of 
the worshiper was gradually withdrawn from the abstract divinity 
and centered itself upon the personality of the actual ruler. 
The worship of the deified emperors had the same political charac- 
ter; for the divine honors paid them after death were but the 
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continuation of the deference inspired by their imperial authority 
during life. Yet their worship had at the same time a distinctly 
personal quality. In the case of the nobler emperors it was the 
expression of genuine respect for their virtues or of appreciation 
of their services to the state. In the provinces, however, the 
cult of the Divi was generally united with that of Roma and the 
reigning emperor and thereby largely lost its personal character. 

To distinguish and measure the religious element in the 
worship of the emperors is a more difficult matter. Did the wor- 
shipers in the imperial temple really believe in the divinity of the 
emperors? Did the emperors themselves believe in their own divi- 
nity, present or future? It must be remembered that to the 
Greek or Roman the distance between the divine and the human 
was infinitely less than to us. Even the greatest of the polytheistic 
deities was an insignificant being in comparison with the omnipo- 
tent, all-wise God of modern theism, while the minor divinities 
were but slightly magnified men. The Roman conception of 
divinity as applied to the emperors had something of the ambiguity 
that attaches to the word divine itself, which they used, just as 
we do, not only in the strict sense of superhuman, but in a rhetorical 
way, as a mere superlative, in the sense of godlike. The emperor 
cannot have been regarded, at least in his lifetime, as literally 
superhuman, even though he was honored as a god with every 
outward show of reverence. In the thought of the worshiper the 
divinity of the living emperor can only have meant a decided 
superiority, of one sort or another, to other men. Each wor- 
shiper’s conception necessarily varied with his character and men- 
tal capacity; for then as now men created God in their own image. 
The average Roman was an ignorant and superstitious believer 
in the gods. But to him the distinguishing attribute of deity was 
power. Wisdom and morality in the highest sense hardly entered 
into his notion of a god at all. To the common man, therefore, 
the power wielded by the absolute ruler of a world-empire doubt- 
less appeared so inconceivably great that he had no difficulty in 
believing him the equal of any of the gods. If the essence of 
divinity is the possession of power, then surely the all-powerful 
emperor must be divine. 
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But what shall we say of men of intellect and character, the 
poets, rhetoricians, and philosophers who lent their talents to the 
glorification of the imperial deities? Surely they were not daz- 
zled by the splendor of imperial power nor blind to the mental and 
moral defects of their rulers. Such men, if they believed in the 
gods at all, held a high conception of deity. They rejected the 
myths which attributed human passions and follies and immorali- 
ties to the immortal gods. They certainly did not accept the 
divinity of a Caligula or a Caracalla, living or dead. They might, 
however, consistently worship such emperors as Augustus or 
Trajan or Marcus Aurelius, whom they honored for their ability 
as rulers and for their character as men, thereby testifying that 
they believed them to possess those super-eminent qualities and 
capacities which men attribute to their gods. But most men of 
intelligence in the Roman empire were skeptical as to the existence 
of any gods whatsoever and cannot therefore have believed sincerely 
in the divinity of the emperors. The formal worship of their 
rulers on the part of the majority of intelligent men, while it may 
have expressed personal respect and political loyalty, can have 
had no strictly religious quality. 

The cult of the deified emperors presents the problem in a 
slightly different form. Can the members of the senate have 
really believed in a god whom they had just created by their 
votes? Yet the emperor Tiberius and his mother Livia are said 
to have offered sacrifices to Augustus as a god. Germanicus tells 
his soldiers that the deified Augustus looks down upon them 
from his abode in the heavens. Pliny assures us that Trajan 
believed in the divinity of his predecessor Nerva. But these and 
similar acts and utterances may well have been prompted wholly 
by political and personal motives; hence they fall short of proving 
a distinctively religious faith in the divinity of the emperors. To 
the believer in personal immortality it may have seemed possible— 
in view of the mystery that envelops the state of the disembodied 
spirit—that one who on earth had reached the summit of human 
greatness and exhibited the noblest human virtues should after 
death rise to the rank of a god. But the great mass of thinking 
men were quite as skeptical about personal immortality as con- 
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cerning the existence of the gods. They can hardly therefore be 
supposed to have believed in the divinity of the deceased emperors, 
regarding whose continued existence they were in doubt. A hint 
as to the feeling of the emperors themselves is furnished us in the 
famous remark of Vespasian on his deathbed, ‘‘I suppose I am 
becoming a god,” which is cited by his biographer as an instance 
of his love of a jest, but which doubtless reflects the rude soldier’s 
skepticism as to his approaching divinity. In brief, then, while 
the ignorant multitude worshiped the emperors, living and dead, 
in a blindly superstitious fashion, and the skeptical majority of 
intelligent men paid them a purely formal and conventional homage, 
a devout minority, who still believed in the gods and in immor- 
tality, may have viewed them with some measure of true religious 
sentiment. 

The imperial cult reached the height of its popularity in the 
second century, but thereafter gradually lost its religious impor- 
tance until in the fourth century it was completely secularized. 
The decline of emperor-worship was connected with the general 
decay of the old religion. After the recognition of Christianity 
the formal public worship of the emperors soon came to an end. 
Yet a large part of the old ceremonial, because of its political 
importance as the highest expression of loyalty, survived for 
nearly two centuries. The custom of kneeling before the emperor 
and before his statue was retained, though the practice was dis- 
approved by the church. The emperor’s acts were called sacred, 
his virtues divine, and the epithet eternal was added to his name. 
The title Divus was formally conferred by the senate upon the 
deceased emperors, but it had become a mere mark of respect and 
was freely used by Christians as well as pagans. In the provinces 
the priests of the imperial worship were still elected by the local 
council, but the functions both of priests and council were purely 
political. The machinery of the municipal and popular cult also 
survived under the same restrictions. Constantine even permitted 
the city of Hispellum in Umbria to build a temple in honor of his 
family, but on the condition that no pagan worship should be 
performed in it. 

The attitude of both Jews and Christians toward the worship 
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of the emperors had always been hostile, as might have been 
expected. Caligula once ordered his statue to be set up in the 
synagogues in Alexandria and in the temple at Jerusalem. The 
Jews made vigorous protests without effect, but the assassination 
of the emperor prevented the execution of his purpose. No further 
attempt was made to impose emperor-worship upon the Jews. 

The Christians were not so fortunate. Yet their position was 
logical and was clearly and consistently maintained. They 
honored the emperor as ruler, but declined to recognize him as a 
god. This distinction the Roman authorities refused to admit. 
They insisted that the worship of the national gods—and the 
emperor in particular—was the duty of every citizen and that to 
refuse was an act of disloyalty. Hence the mere profession of 
Christianity was regarded as a crime against the state. One who 
was accused of that crime might clear himself by the simplest act 
or word implying reverence for the gods or acceptance of the 
divinity of the emperor. Several notable instances are recorded 
in which this test of loyalty was applied to the Christians. Pliny 
in his well-known letter to Trajan reports that as governor of 
Bithynia he required them to worship the gods and to offer wine 
and incense before the emperor’s statue. Polycarp, the aged 
bishop of Smyrna, when commanded by the proconsul, as the 
condition of his release, to swear by the Genius of the emperor, 
replied, “You do not know what Iam. Iam a Christian.” 

But while the church never relaxed its protest against the 
worship of the emperors, it did not forbid its members to partici- 
pate in such ceremonies and functions of the imperial cult as were 
non-religious in character, especially in the later centuries when 
its religious aspect was becoming less prominent. As early as 
300 A.D. Christians were permitted to hold the imperial priest- 
hoods and perform the civil duties of the office, but were forbidden, 
on pain of excommunication, to conduct sacrifices in honor of the 
emperor or to preside at the gladiatorial games, which the church 
condemned. Even after Constantine, when public sacrifices were 
no longer offered to the emperors, the church looked with disfavor 
upon the secularized cult, doubtless because of its association with 
paganism; for its external features—the priesthoods, the temples, 
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the feasts, the games—were still identical with those of the old 
religion. On moral grounds, too, a large part of the surviving 
ceremonial—the excessive adulation of the emperor, the license 
and extravagance that accompanied the festivals, and especially 
the brutality of the gladiatorial sports—was repugnant to Chris- 
tian feeling. 

The growth of emperor-worship was contemporary with the 
rise and spread of the Christian doctrine of the deity of Jesus. 
The question of a possible relation between the two movements 
is an interesting one. The points of contrast are obvious and 
striking. The emperor, standing at the summit of worldly great- 
ness, was deified by official decree as the incarnation of political 
power, regardless of his character or worth. Jesus, rejected by his 
countrymen and condemned by the state, was venerated by his 
disciples as the ideal of purity, spirituality, and divine love. That 
the belief in the divinity of Jesus can have been suggested by the 
prevalent worship of the emperors is highly improbable, especially 
as that belief originated precisely in those circles in which the 
most bitter hostility had always been felt toward emperor-worship. 
But it is not at all impossible that, as Christianity became kgown 
throughout the Roman world, the acceptance of Jesus’ divinity 
by converts from paganism may have been facilitated by their 
familiarity through the imperial cult with the idea that one who 
lived on earth the life of a man might at the same time possess a 
divine personality which was destined to survive in the life after 
death. 


HARNACK, LOISY, AND THE GOSPEL 


PROFESSOR GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, D.D. 
Dorset, Vt. 


“Who do men say that I am?” was the question of the Great 
Prophet on nearing the second crisis of his career, and various con- 
flicting answers were at once given to his query. Were he, today, 
to ask the question, What do men say that my gospel is? various 
and conflicting answers would be given, and among them perhaps 
none more thoughtful and weighty than that of the Protestant 
Harnack and the Catholic Loisy. The Master could not agree with 
both, for they are sometimes far apart. It is quite possible that 
he would not altogether agree with either one. It may yet be 
many centuries before the depths of his genius will be sounded even 
by the most gifted follower. But it is probably safe to say that 
since the rise of modern criticism there have not been two answers 
to this fundamental historical question which have been more 
worthy of the attention of the church. Alike in their agreement 
with each other and in their disagreement they are significant both 
as the conclusions of scientific scholars and as signs of the times. 

On the preliminary question of the sources of our knowledge of 
the Founder of Christianity Harnack and Loisy are in substantial 
agreement. Both set the Fourth Gospel aside as unhistorical. 
Harnack believes that, with great care, a little historical informa- 
tion may be derived from it; Loisy holds that every verse of it is 
dominated by the author’s speculation on the Logos. 

This point of agreement is a sign of the times. Scholarship is 
coming at last to a final rejection of the Fourth Gospel as a source of 
information on the life and teaching of the Master. This means a 
pretty sweeping revision of our Lives of Jesus and a very different 
conception of his personality. 

Harnack and Loisy not only look away from John to the earlier 
gospels, but they see in these writings various strata of unequal 
historical worth. Here the French critic goes somewhat beyond 
the German. Thus, e.g., he sees in the oldest gospel, as well as in 
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Matthew and Luke, abundant indications that even this had passed 
through various revisions, and that in this process of change 
Christ had been idealized. Loisy also sees in Matt. 11:25-27 a 
product of Christian tradition. But it will be well to turn at this 
point to the main question: What is the gospel ? 

Loisy suggests that the difference between his answer to this 
question and that of the Berlin professor is this, that Harnack con- 
ceives of Christianity as a fruit, while he himself conceives of it 
rather as a seed. Harnack “‘peels”’ this fruit, continues the French 
critic a little sarcastically, with such perseverance that one wonders 
whether anything will remain at the end. True, Harnack does 
“peel” the fruit, that is, in other words, seeks to reduce the gospel 
to its simplest terms; but, on the other hand, does not Loisy pack 
so much into his “seed” that one wonders whether anything 
religious will be left out ? 

The gospel may be adequately described, according to Harnack, 
in either of three ways. It is the message of the kingdom of God, 
or it is the message of God and the infinite value of the soul, or, 
finally, it is the message of the better righteousness and the com- 
mand of love. 

Jesus shared the views of his people in regard to the kingdom, 
but he had also a deeper view peculiar to himself, and it is this 
deeper view to which the central place should be given in any just 
estimate of his message. What was peculiar to-his thought of the 
kingdom was its pure spirituality. It is the rule of God in the 
individual heart. It “comes”? when the individual receives it. 
But the early disciples failed to hold the truth of the present reality 
of the kingdom and became absorbed in the thought of the king- 
dom’s future manifestation. 

But while all the teaching of Jesus may thus be grouped about the 
one great thought of the kingdom of God, we get his meaning more 
“certainly” when we consider his message about God and the 
infinite worth of the soul. The fatherhood of God and the sonship 
of man are the substance of the gospel. From this point of view 
Christianity is seen to be, not a system of statutes and ordinances, 
like other religions: it is religion itself. 

But there is yet another point from which the gospel may be 
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viewed. It can all be conceived as an ethical message, viz., the 
message of a heart-righteousness whose motive is love. This is at 
root one with religion, for love of the neighbor is the sole expression 
on earth of the love of God, which is kept alive in humility. 

It will be noticed that in this description of the gospel Jesus has 
no place. According to Harnack, the gospel, as Jesus preached it, 
does not include the Son, but only the Father. Jesus is not in 
the gospel, as a part of the message; he is rather the personal 
realization and power of the gospel. Jesus was the ‘‘Son of God” - 
simply in the sphere of knowledge. Because he knew himself to 
be the Son, he knew that he was the Messiah. Yet the rich new 
content which he poured into this old term shattered it. He was 
far more than the Messiah for whom men had hoped. 

We turn now from Harnack tothe Catholic scholar across the 
Rhine. We have already indicated his agreement with the German 
critic in regard to the sources. In his answer to the question, What 
is the gospel? we find also a measure of agreement. For Loisy 
sees the essence of the gospel in the announcement that the king- 
dom of God is at hand, and he finds the root of the kingdom in the 
soul of the believer. But here agreement ends. Loisy argues that 
since Jesus never defined the kingdom, we must hold that it was 
identical in his thought with the conception of the prophets and of 
John the Baptist. Therefore the essence of the gospel is just the 
essence of the Old Testament religion, refined and perfected. But 
though the kingdom exists, like a seed, in the soul of the believer, its 
perfection belongs to the future age. Jesus announced a kingdom 
whose coming was to be coincident with the end of history. All his 
teaching is to be understood only from this point of view. It was 
preliminary to the kingdom. 

It may be noted here that in the rise and development of the 
church Loisy sees the coming of the “kingdom” for which Jesus 
bade his disciples pray. But whether this identification is neces- 
sary or probable or even possible, it may be well for the reader to 
consider. Very much depends upon it in Loisy’s interpretation. 

On this radical difference between Harnack and Loisy one 
remark may be ventured. Both writers see in Jesus’ message of 
the kingdom something that is present and something also that is 
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future. The text of the gospel holds them and all readers to this 
conclusion. But the German writer regards the new element in 
Jesus’ preaching as the most characteristic and important, while 
the French critic gives that place to the view which Jesus shared 
with his contemporaries and with the Old Testament. Is it not 
then, after all, something outside of the text—a certain opinion on 
the relative worth of that which is new in a man’s message, and that 
which is traditional—which carries them so far asunder? Loisy 
has but one answer to the question, What is the gospel? It is simply 
the announcement that the kingdom of God is at hand. If the 
kingdom is thought of as a feast, the gospel is the invitation thereto. 

It is conceded by Loisy that Jesus spoke little of himself, but 
he holds that the preaching of the kingdom includes the preaching 
of the Messiah. The disciples recognized that the place of Jesus 
in the kingdom was central when they asked for the seats at his 
right hand and his left. As Loisy identifies the gospel with the 
announcement of the kingdom, it is obvious that, in his thought, 
the gospel does include Christ. 

But we have as yet only begun to unfold Loisy’s conception of 
the gospel. It is, essentially, the announcement of the nearness 
of the kingdom, but in this simple fact the critic finds much in- 
volved. The gospel was not an abstract doctrine but a living faith, 
and whatever this faith has produced in the course of the centuries 
is inseparable from the gospel. Hence in the collective life of the 
church the essence of the gospel is continuously manifested. 

What, now, are some of the doctrines and institutions which, 
according to Loisy, this living faith has produced? We are told 
that it produced the church, and in the church the pope who, 
through all the changes connected with his office, remains the father 
of the faithful, and whose power is of constant importance for the 
preservation of the gospel. It produced the worship of Jesus with 
its natural complement in the worship of the saints and of Mary. 
Loisy holds that without this worship of Jesus Christianity is only 
a philosophy, and has no right to the name of religion. Again, 
the whole sacramental system, though not all given in the gospel 
narrative, is a Christian institution and so from the gospel “‘seed.” 
The immortal Christ acts through it. 
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True, Loisy as a critic admits that the worship of the saints does 
not belong to the gospel, and yet he holds that it truly proceeds 
from the “primitive revelation.”’ Here, as it appears to me, the 
critic is lost in the philosopher. For this ‘‘primitive revelation,” 
out of which proceeds the worship of saints, is the truth that God 
reveals himself to man in man. To this we naturally assent, and 
say with Loisy that the most divine thing in the world is not the 
crash of the thunder, nor the light of the sun, nor the unfolding of 
life, but is beauty of soul, purity of heart, perfection of love in 
sacrifice. But this primitive revelation is far more “primitive” 
than the gospel. For centuries prior to the gospel God had been 
revealing himself to man in man. This fact, then, is not distinc- 
tively Christian, and therefore nothing based upon it can be dis- 
tinctively Christian. But is it not also the philosopher rather than 
the critic who speaks in the assertion that, because God reveals 
himself to man in man, therefore the worship of the saints and of 
Jesus is justified ? May we then worship whatsoever reveals God ? 

Such, in broad outlines, are the answers that these distinguished 
critics have given to the question, What is the gospel? Close 
together on the purely critical question of the sources, they are, at 
times, very far apart on the content of those sources. The student 
of their writings feels, however, that the reason for this disagree- 
ment lies not so much in any indeterminateness of the gospel as in 
the heredity of the critics. One isa consistent Protestant, the other 
a consistent Catholic. To one therefore it is easy, to the other 
difficult, to isolate Jesus from Christian history and to study his 
word by its own light. To one it is relatively easy, to the other 
relatively difficult, to look past the church to the church’s Founder. 
One thinks more of conserving the fruits of past centuries, the other 
of orienting the present by a direct appeai to the fundamental 
message of the Founder. To one nothing is normal development 
of the gospel that cannot point to its source in the essential revela- 
tion of Christ; to the other whatever promotes the life of the church 
is a veritable adaptation of the gospel. 

Harnack and Loisy, the Protestant and the Catholic, are, how- 
ever, one in the belief that religion alone can answer the deepest 
questions of life and that the purest form of religion is the gospel. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


In the previous article we attempted to show what is the out- 
come of the use of the critical method of studying the Bible so far 
as the construction of doctrine is concerned. We found that bib- 
lical criticism led to the recognition of the fact that all expressions 
of doctrine in the Bible are historically conditioned. The religious 
convictions there expressed were inevitably shaped by the ques- 
tions which men were forced to ask in order to preserve their 
religious faith. As the circumstances of life altered, the nature of 
the questions underwent a corresponding change. Consequently 
the content of doctrine could not remain constant. The historical 
interpreter finds the key to changes in doctrine in the altered 
experience which lies back of the change. Thus the center of 
interest is located in the religious experience which finds expression 
in the doctrines of the Bible. Theology, therefore, is compelled 
by biblical criticism to take account of the inner life of men as a 
primary factor in the construction of doctrine. 

Now one of the most striking traits of modern life is the altera- 
tion of the content of human experience today as compared with 
experience of former centuries. We cannot here analyze this new 
aspect of life. We need only mention the fact that a new word 
has come into our theological vocabulary to characterize this 
changed mode of looking at things. The term ‘‘ Modernism,” 
which has been brought into prominence in the controversy within 
the Catholic church, is equally applicable to the Protestant situa- 
tion. There are today numerous thinking men who are unable to 
find religious vitality in the older formulae of theology, and who 
are anxious to organize their convictions in such a way as to 
command the respect and the enthusiasm of those who think in 
terms of the modern conditions of life. The foremost problem 
before theologians today is that of meeting the questions which 
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have been thrust upon us by the changed experience of our own 
day. It will clarify our apprehension of the situation if we look 
at some of the typical ways in which this problem is being faced. 


I. THE METHOD OF ECCLESIASTICAL CONTROL OF EXPERIENCE 


The Catholic church is dealing with this problem of the claims 
of a “‘modern” experience in a characteristic way, which has the 
merit of consistency, but which, as we shall see, solves the problem 
for only a special class. Catholicism is striving to make earnest 
with the conception of an unchanging theology guaranteed by 
special revelation. This eternally valid body of doctrine is believed 
to have been committed to the church, which is charged with the 
responsibility of upholding the ‘‘truth”’ as over against all forms of 
error. Since the “truth” is given in the Catholic system,. the 
modern mind, in so far as it diverges from this system, is assumed 
to be pursuing false doctrines. Even if the Modernist makes his 
appeal to experience, the appeal cannot be allowed; for mere nat- 
ural experience is liable to error. Indeed, it can be shown by the 
citation of biblical texts that the main contentions of the Mod- 
ernist do not receive the support of divine revelation. 

The duty of the church and of the theologian is thus plain. 
Men must be prevented from acquiring such an experience as leads 
to Modernism. Wherever an alleged experience diverges from the 
type embodied in the theology of the church, that experience must 
be corrected and brought into line with orthodoxy. The corre- 
spondence between doctrine and life must be preserved, not by 
altering doctrine to fit the demands of the age, but rather by so 
controlling education that men will come to think in terms of the 
biblical world-view rather than in terms of modern naturalistic 
science. Thus until comparatively recently Catholic theology 
steadily opposed the Copernican view of the universe. Indeed, to 
this day, while allowing the new astronomy to be taught in scientific 
education, Catholicism carefully guards religious instruction so 
that children are taught to think of their relations to God as con- 
ditioned by a universe in which a literal heaven is located above 
us and a literal hell beneath. It is this necessity for keeping the 
religious thinking of children free from perversion by a non-biblical 
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world-view which is at the bottom of the Catholic’s reluctance to 
allow education to be conducted by secular agencies. By carefully 
guarding the ideas which are allowed to enter a child’s mind, it is 
possible to create and to foster the indispensable prerequisites of an 
authoritative theology which shall not yield to the importunities of 
modernist teachers. If men are thus taught to do their religious 
thinking in terms of a biblical world-view, a genuinely biblical 
theology may be conserved which shall vitally answer to the needs 
of religious experience. Whenever an incompatibility between 
theology and experience appears, harmony is to be restored, not 
by altering the theology, but by reconstructing the experience. 
Protestantism also has generally adopted this method of secur- 
ing a vital relation between theology and experience. Since the 
religious instruction of children in our Sunday schools is usually 
restricted to a knowledge of the contents of the Bible, and since 
ordinarily all teaching is carried on with the presupposition that 
everything thus learned is eternally true, it is entirely natural for 
Protestants to do their religious thinking in terms of the biblical 
world-view. It is true that this doctrinal system is likely to be 
disintegrated by the instruction received in high school or college. 
But many a young person never definitely brings together his 
modern science and his religious instruction in such a way as to 
become keenly conscious of the incompatibility. Whenever it is 
possible to preserve the type of experience which was embodied in 
orthodox theology, such a theology may be retained unchanged, 
and may serve the vital needs of men. That this program is being 
successfully prosecuted in the case of thousands of Christians today 
is unquestioned. That it will for a long time to come be’ the con- 
trolling policy of Catholic theology and of a large portion of Protes- 
tantism is equally certain. The penalty which such an ideal must 
pay is the forfeiture of co-operation between the secular sciences 
of our day and the religious propaganda. But those who are now 
in control of the Catholic church feel that this penalty is not too 
great if thereby the integrity of the religious life may be conserved. 
At any rate, the task of the theologian is comparatively simple, if 
he holds this conception of the relation between religion and 
experience. Theology has simply to record and expound with 
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fidelity the teachings of the Bible, and to show the error of all 
theories which conflict with the biblical utterances. 

If we could be certain that everyone would respond favorably 
to this indoctrination, the problem of keeping theology in close 
relation to experience would be solved. But the strength of the 
Modernist movement in the Catholic church is evidence that such 
an ideal will actually meet the needs of only a portion of the pres- 
ent generation. Moreover, there is no immediate prospect that 
this situation will be changed. For as modern education makes 
us familiar with the hypotheses of natural science, as the better 
knowledge of other religions induces a critical attitude toward ele- 
ments which seem to us incompatible with what we regard as true, 
it will become more and more difficult to hold the best minds to 
the docile conformity demanded by this theological ideal. In 
Protestantism, the partial failure of this method is evident to 
anyone acquainted with the mental habits of university students. 
If this ideal were to prevail, we should be certain to see the work 
of theologians sink to an inferior grade of scholarship, while the 
intellectual leadership of the world would be in the hands of men 
who had broken with traditional theology. 


2. THE METHOD OF EXEGETICAL HARMONIZING 


The majority of Protestant theologians today are not quite will- 
ing to take the uncompromising position assumed by the Catholic 
church. They realize that we can no longer confidently assume the 
possibility of successfully indoctrinating boys and girls so that they 
will withstand the influence of the secular sciences. It seems, 
therefore, better to seek some means of harmonizing our modern 
experience with the utterances of the Bible so that life may not be 
divided against itself. It is recognized that it would be a pity to 
array the science of our day against the religion of the churches. 
God’s truth cannot contradict itself. What he has spoken in the 
Bible must be in agreement with what he has revealed in nature. 
If theologians have thought that there were contradictions between 
the two, it must be because they have not read aright the meaning 
of the Bible. Since, according to Protestant theory, no particular 
interpretation of the Bible is infallibly correct, it is open to anyone 
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to re-examine traditional expositions in the hope of finding a more 
truthful exegesis. Such is a course of reasoning familiar to us all. 

For example, it has been a familiar task to show that the first 
chapters of Genesis, when ‘‘rightly interpreted,” will yield results 
surprisingly in accord with the pronouncements of modern science. 
More extreme forms of the same spirit are seen in attempts to 
show that obscure prophecies have reference to inventions and 
discoveries of our own day. Who has not found the inevitable 
member of an adult Bible class, who is sure that the invention 
of automobiles is plainly predicted in Nah. 2:4, where we read: 
“The chariots rage in the streets, they jostle one another in the 
broad ways; the appearance of them is like torches, they run like 
lightnings”’ ? 

If the theologian is not hampered by exact canons of critical 
exegesis, he is usually able to make so good a showing of harmony 
as to remove the distress of those who had feared lest modern 
science might take away from us our traditional confidence in the 
Bible. But one feature of the situation soon appears which is not 
contemplated by the harmonizing theologian. He is likely to feel 
that when a harmony has been once established, his task is ended. 
When he becomes convinced that some particular form of the theory 
of evolution is true, he builds it into his theology as a permanent 
element. But after he has adjusted his religious doctrines to the 
new theory, he may find, to his dismay, that scientific men have 
moved on to another position. Indeed, the total effect of the 
attempt to harmonize Genesis and geology has been perhaps to 
weaken rather than to strengthen confidence in the ability of the 
theologian to be a real leader in religious thinking. For during 
the sixties and the seventies, these expositors of the Bible were 
confidently asserting that the doctrine of evolution was flatly in 
contradiction to the Scriptures. But during the eighties a few 
courageous theologians began to declare that the same Scriptures 
which had previously been thought to refute the doctrine really . 
contained a marvelous anticipating of the later discoveries of sci- 
ence. Moreover, as the tentative hypotheses of scientists changed, 
the exegesis of the biblical account of creation had to undergo cor- 
responding changes. The question naturally arose whether the 
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theologians really knew what the Bible taught, if they were under 
the necessity of making such frequent alterations. This situation 
is said to have been humorously characterized by Henry Ward 
Beecher, when he was asked by a scientific friend to state the exact 
teaching of the Bible concerning the origin of the world and of man. 
Beecher is said to have replied, with a knowing wink: “If you 
geologists will just tell me confidently what is the final and immu- 
table teaching of geology on these points, I will undertake to tell 
my congregation the next Sunday morning exactly what Moses 
taught:about these things. But so long as you scientists are not 
agreed, how can you expect us theologians to know exactly what 
the Bible does teach ?”’ 

Indeed, as soon as it becomes evident that exegesis is taking its 
cue from the findings of scientists, men will naturally ask themselves 
why they should not go to the scientists directly instead of taking 
their information at second hand. It is probably true that in the 
minds of many thoughtful people theology is hopelessly discredited 
just because of this not entirely disingenuous shifting during the 
past quarter of a century. 

Biblical criticism makes absolutely impossible this sort of 
“harmonizing.” It provides the means by which we may know 
what thoughts lay in the mind of the writer, and it proceeds to set 
forth those thoughts honestly and directly, without complicating 
the problem by inquiring whether the biblical writer did or did not 
hold modern views. After one has ascertained by exact processes 
of exegesis what views a writer held, it is possible to compare them 
with modern views on the same subject. But genuinely scientific 
interpretation of the Bible is not dependent on the findings of 
modern geologists in its endeavor to discover the teachings of 
Genesis. It reproduces as faithfully as possible the ideas which 
lay in the mind of the writer, regardless of the question whether 
we of today consider those ideas to be true. 

Thus while the method of. ecclesiastical control of exegesis can 
conceivably make use of critical scholarship, the method of exe- 
getical harmonizing cannot do so consistently. The method of 
ecclesiastical control can declare that the Bible teaches this or that 
doctrine, and can summon men to believe it, if necessary, in spite 
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of scientific teachings. Critically ascertained results might thus be 
applied in the construction of dogmatics. It is true that the 
church has usually resorted to harmonizations, and is more con- 
cerned to secure a certain preconceived doctrine than to ascertain 
the historical meaning of biblical passages. But there is nothing 
to prevent it from employing criticism if it chooses. The ideal of 
harmonization, on the contrary, is completely shattered by biblical 
criticism. For truthful exegesis compels us to admit that the 
biblical writers held ideas on certain points which diverge radically 
fror> modern conceptions. 


3. THE METHOD OF SUBSTITUTING FOR THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
BIBLE A NEW AUTHORITY WHICH SHALL GOVERN 
MODERN EXPERIENCE 


The difficulties inherent in both of the above mentioned ideals 
are so keenly felt by most Protestant theologians of our day that 
there is a very general abandonment of the conception of authority 
which was current in the earlier days of Protestant theologizing. 
It is recognized that we cannot expect men today to include in 
their religious thinking all the items which seemed vital two or 
three thousand years ago. Consequently, the theologian is to 
make discriminations between what is essential in the biblical 
teaching and what is non-essential, between what is permanent 
and what is transient, between what is of eternal validity and what 
is of merely local significance. 

Something like this ideal was familiar in the older theological 
thought which employed the scheme of different ‘‘dispensations”’ 
in the progress of biblical thought. The Mosaic dispensation was 
superseded by the work of Christ. Thus it has been possible to 
eliminate the ritualistic details of the Jewish codes from Christian 
theology. But the older theologians never seriously considered the 
necessity of making discriminations within the New Testament. 
The Old Testament, of course, was to be measured by the New; 
but where was there to be found a higher standard by which to 
judge the New? ; 

In our day, however, it has become evident to many scholars that 
such discriminations must be made. We are gradually realizing 
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that the New Testament writings embody a view of history which 
we believe to have been discredited by the course of history itself. 
The doctrines of the New Testament are to a large extent formu- 
lated under the dominance of the expectation that the world was 
to come to a speedy end, and that the real values of life are to be 
found in the future miraculous kingdom rather than in the evolu- 
tion of society in this present world. But we now see that nearly 
two thousand years have passed without any such cosmic catas- 
trophe as was then expected; and we have adjusted our thinking 
and planning to the notion of an indefinite future of this world. 
We are attempting to understand better the laws of the existing 
universe so as to make them contribute positively to the upbuilding 
of Christian forces. In so far as we trust to the ‘“‘powers of this 
world,” we are doing our thinking in terms very different from those 
employed by the early Christians. 

Many theologians today are trying to do justice to this modern 
point of view in their theology, by a discriminating use of the New 
Testament. Perhaps the most influential movement of this kind 
is that which goes by the name of Ritschlianism. Theologians of 
this school insist that it is vain to attempt to impose the sum-total 
of New Testament theology on modern men. Faith should be 
something freely achieved, not something compelled from one by 
an external authority. Thus the Ritschlian would ask us to read 
the New Testament for ourselves, and to ascertain by appeal to 
our experience what it is that compels our reverence and trust. 
As one influential theologian of this school has said, ‘‘A doctrine 
whose religious content we are not able personally to test should 
have no right in a system of dogmatics.”* He thus excludes from 
his theology biblical cosmology, rabbinical exegesis, eschatological 
visions, and other elements which are not positive beliefs of the 
modern mind. He finds in the inner life of Jesus a compelling 
power which makes him certain that here we have the supreme 
revelation of God to men. The Ritschlian is willing to allow 
biblical criticism to work unhindered, for criticism can only serve 
to make us better acquainted with Jesus, and therefore to bring us 
more directly into contact with his marvelous personality. The 
overwhelming power of that personality to convince us of sin and 
t Lobstein, Zntroduction to Protestant Dogmatics, Eng. tr., p. 179. 
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to assure us of divine forgiveness furnishes an experimental basis 
for the affirmation that Christ is the foundation of our theology. 
All else is to be judged by the revelation which we find in him. 

The comparatively inexact methods of New Testament exegesis 
employed by the older Ritschlians enabled them to see in Jesus a 
personality so modern in his ideas that no serious conflict arose 
between current experience and the inner life of Jesus. But as biblical 
criticism has become more exact in its methods, and especially as 
a better understanding of the thought-forms of the first century 
has thrown light on the meaning of some teachings, it has become 
evident that Jesus himself was conditioned by the age in which he 
lived. The very possibility of such an interpretation of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus as has been given by Schweitzer? shows that we 
cannot count upon the sort of value-judgments which the Ritschlian 
assumed to be the inevitable result of acquaintance with the charac- 
ter of the historical Jesus. When this new aspect of exegesis 
becomes more generally evident, it is questionable whether it will 
any longer be possible to assume the general existence of precisely 
that type of religious experience which made the Ritschlian feel 
that he could at the same time preserve the appeal to experience 
and the appeal to authority. If there is too great a divergence 
between the ideas of Jesus and the ideas of the modern man, one 
who retains the Ritschlian conception of the task of theology will 
be under precisely the same temptation to ‘‘harmonize” the two 
as is the man who retains the traditional conception of the authority 
of the Bible while wishing to find justification for modern doctrines 
in the Scriptures. Indeed, it is already felt by many scholars that 
the portrait of Jesus has been ‘‘modernized” by Ritschlian inter- 
preters in a way not warranted by strictly accurate historical 
interpretation. The appeal to the authority of Christ then turns 
out to be, after all, the appeal to such a character as modern 
experience would like to find in Christ. 

A more realistic method of making an appeal to portions of the 
New Testament is proposed by members of the so-called “modern- 
positive” school of theologians. These scholars feel the impos- 
sibility of transferring ready made the doctrines of the New 
Testament to our own day. They therefore attempt to get back 
2 The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
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of the doctrines to the ‘‘facts” which gave to the doctrines their 
religious significance. If we can determine the facts underlying 
redemption (the Heilstatsachen, as the Germans say), we can then 
expound their significance in terms of modern thinking. In these 
facts to which the New Testament writers gave their interpretation, 
we may perceive the peculiar manifestation of God’s saving love. 
The subject-matter of theology will be found in these revelatory 
facts rather than in the more subjective realms of religious experi- 
ence. But the specific way in which we think out the significance of 
the redemptive deeds of God may vary with the varying thought- 
forms of the centuries. We may, for example, have critical doubts 
concerning the adequacy of the accounts of the resurrection given in 
the gospels; but we may nevertheless recognize that the gospels 
give to us the means of affirming the “fact” of the resurrection, 
even if we hold a different “theory.” We are not left entirely 
dependent upon the general experience of men; for we have this 
unique experience, pointing to a unique fact. 

It is to be noted that with this conception of the task, theology 
may make a thoroughgoing use of the historical method. The data 
which are to serve as the unique basis of theological construction 
are to be ascertained by an exact and unprejudiced scientific 
examination of the New Testament literature. There is to be no 
a-priori definition of revelation, and no predetermined theory as to 
the exact nature of the data which are to constitute the special 
court of appeal. But it is nevertheless felt that by the use of the 
empirical method we can attain certain objective facts which shall 
constitute a basis of certainty similar to that of the older evangelical 
theology, and that we shall therefore be relieved of the perplexity 
and confusion which it is felt would result if all vestiges of authority 
should be eliminated. 

The aim of this ideal is clear; and it seems to furnish a definite 
program by which we may at the same time preserve the critical 
method which is so essential a part of modern experience and the 


3 This ‘‘modern-positive” position has received vigorous treatment in Principal 
Forsyth’s Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (New York, 1908). A carefully 
worked-out exposition of a somewhat similar conception of the task of theology is 
presented by Professor Shailer Mathews in an article entitled, ““A Positive Method 
for an Evangelical Theology,” American Journal of Theology, January, 1910. 
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appeal to the New Testament which is so essential to effective 
preaching. But in actual practice the proposed procedure encoun- 
ters certain difficulties which will perhaps prevent it from being 
entirely satisfactory to those who are seeking an authority- 
theology. 

In the first place, there is the difficulty involved in the fact that 
historical science, like any other science, cannot come to conclusions 
which are infallibly certain. At any time new data may come to 
light which will compel a modification of existing conclusions. 
Now the basis of confidence in the older evangelical theology was 
found in infallible truths. But the data reached by historical 
science are not at all of this changeless character. Indeed, in the 
realm of the New Testament, the passage from the recorded con- 
victions of the writers to the historical ‘“‘facts” lying back of these 
utterances is so involved, for the most part, in ingenious conjec- 
tures, that only an exceptionally self-confident critic would claim 
finality for his own conclusions. Thus a theology which appeals 
to the ‘“‘facts’’ discoverable by historical criticism will inevitably 
be too tentative to be able to satisfy those who wish “absolute” 
certainty in doctrine. 

In the second place, psychology has something to say about the 
realistic conception of “facts” underlying this procedure. When 
the historical critic undertakes to get back of the interpretation of 
a given writer, and to distinguish between fact and interpretation, 
the psychologist will easily show that what has really occurred is 
the substitution of the critic’s idea of what occurred for the idea of 
the earlier writer. The earlier naive interpretation is replaced by 
a later expert interpretation. The latter is, indeed, more con- 
sistent with our view of reality; but that is only because we hold 
certain conceptions which may or may not be more adequate than 
those of the earlier witnesses. Take, for example, the attempt to 
get behind the gospel narratives concerning the resurrection of 
Jesus, in order to discover the ‘‘facts.’’ When the critic has done 
his work, no matter what his conclusions.may be, he has simply 
substituted his own interpretation for that of the evangelists. All 
that a ‘‘modern”’ theologian can do is to state that he prefers to 
build on the interpretation of a twentieth-century scholar rather 
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than on that of a first-century apologist and missionary. He is 
working with ideas rather than with realistic ‘‘facts.”’ 

If what has been said be true, it is evident that it is vain to 
expect the processes of historical criticism to yield the older sort 
of dogmatics. Historical criticism means the adoption of the 
empirical method. The older dogmatics, building on the basis of 
authority, demanded the deductive method, whereby conclusions 
were established by appeal to a super-empirical realm of truth. 
The only possible way in which to unite criticism and dogmatism 
would be found in the Catholic church, which might, if it saw fit, 
require every Christian to hold as true the conclusions of certain 
authorized critics. But in Protestantism, where there is no such 
compelling authority, the adoption of critical methods in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible must eventually lead to the employ- 
ment of the inductive method rather than the deductive in the 
construction of a theology. The present prevalence of the Ritsch- 
lian ideal and the currency of various types of “‘modern-positive”’ 
theology show how reluctant the religious world is to part with 
a method by which experience may be corrected by divine author- 
ity. But it is also evident that if a theology is to be constructed 
on the basis of an appeal to such authority, the most successful 
theology will be the one which can make the strongest authorita- 
tive appeal. In the construction of an authoritative dogmatics 
Catholicism and Protestant orthodoxy have the advantage over all 
types of thinking which make concessions to Modernism. On the 
other hand, the fact that such concessions are being welcomed 
by so many Christians is evidence that the method of authority is 
not successfully meeting the needs of those who are accustomed to 
a different way of arriving at their conclusions. 

The next article will inquire more in detail concerning the appli- 
cation to theology of the empirical method which characterizes the 
procedure of biblical criticism. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY 


II. SOME CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE OLDER AND THE NEWER 
METHOD OF CONCEIVING THE PROBLEM AND 
ITS SOLUTION 


PROFESSOR HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ, PH.D. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N.Y. 


The doctrine of a future life is a growing fact and not a constant 
quantity. In the large, this growth expresses a twofold social 
advance: (1) the development of religious conceptions—more 
specifically the growing idea of God; (2) the developing ethical 
consciousness. But there is no abstract and independent sense in 
which the religious and moral life of men advances. Religion and 
morals are articulated into the conceptual life of the race in terms 
of which we express our convictions about reality, cosmical, social, 
psychological, scientific, and philosophic. Morality and religion 
are human facts, and as such reflect the forms of our intelligence in 
every field of its activity. So in inquiring about the laws of the 
growth of a spiritual doctrine like that of a future life, we must 
give heed to the changing methods of thought and the changing 
conceptual forms which have successively dominated the progres- 
sive life of society. Our forecast of the future state of any vital 
doctrine—our estimate, indeed, of its intrinsic meaning for the 
present—must be in the nature of an induction from the laws of 
mind which have manifestly expressed or controlled the growth 
of the past. 

This paper, then, has to do with some of the manifest contrasts 
between the intellectual atmosphere or climate in which men of the 
past formulated their spiritual problems and profounded their 
resolution, and the modern scientific way of thinking these same 
problems. And in this brief analysis we must constantly keep in 
mind that conceptual method, and not specific conclusions either 
of the past or present, is the real goal of our inquiry. Moreover, it 
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is the controlling “social consciousness” which conditions an age’s 
thinking, and not some sporadic individual insight with which we 
have to do. 

In characterizing somewhat specifically these fundamental con- 
trasts between the earlier historic attitude touching belief in a future 
life and the modern attitude, an exhaustive or exact analysis is not 
necessary—is not indeed possible. It is sufficient for our practical 
purpose to point out some of the more obvious transformations 
that have taken place in our thought-world. 

1. In a previous paper we pointed out that the distinctive 
thing in the modern method of approach to all problems is the 
newer recognition of relativity everywhere in our human world, 
where former generations assumed fixedness and finality. As 
related to the problem of a future life we may formally enumerate 
this principle again here as a shaping factor of immense consequence 
in producing a rational doctrine of a future life. A conception of 
truth which looks for fixed items of information and final concep- 
tions of reality that shall become the absolute possession of all 
thinkers, conducts to absolute “systems” of thought; to finally 
authoritative and rigid ‘“‘revelations’’; to “infallible rules of faith 
and practice’’—in short to dogmas that bear the image and super- 
scription of the unchangeable “divine” or the unchangeable 
“truth” and which are therefore current for all times and peoples. 
This ideal of truth has controlled the eager search for a final revela- 
tion concerning an unseen world. Doctrines of future life born of 
time-needs have been erected as eternal “revelations.”’ In particu- 
lar, the Bible has been regarded as a textbook containing final 
information. Jesus’ words have been scanned with the single 
intent of gaining the exact outline of the unseen spiritual. Among 
the multitude of strange and varied schemes of a future life that 
have been preached, and the definite charts of an unseen world that 
have been commended to the Christian church, the one ideal of 
truth was held in common that it is a final piece of information to 
be gained, and the repository of this truth is the CHristian Scrip- 
tures. Practically all of the historic treatises on the future life 
that have had any orthodox standing, and have therefore been 
influential, have carried this implication of the truth of the Bible. 
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Now modern thinking about the future life rejects this funda- 
mental presupposition. The spiritual value of the Christian Bible 
is exalted not less than by the older thinkers. But the mode of 
conceiving and using the Bible is radically altered. For it is viewed 
as a record of developing history and not as a body of oracles. 
The men who appear in the record as well as the men who produce 
the record are viewed in their historic perspective as men and in no 
way as actors or oracles. The Bible preserves to us the personal 
experiences, achievements, and convictions of men consciously con- 
trolled by the guidance of a living God. An unbiased exegesis of 
this record finds no final content or absolutum which shall serve to 
standardize future thinking and living; but only living principles 
given in terms of living history, which in turn can be received and 
known only in terms of the vital processes of human experience. 
Thus the whole principle of development is introduced into the 
past as freely as into the present, and the relativity of a given 
stage of truth and of revelation is recognized as freely in the past 
as in the present. Every interpretation of doctrine about life, 
whether present or future, must bear the test of our best thinking. 
“Handling the Word of God with reverence” means thinking the 
Bible record in terms that bring reality into it as a historic crea- 
tion, and not the attempt to fit its mysteries, like mosaics, into our 
scheme of thinking. 

Modern thinking, then, unlike the older, is released from the 
acceptance of an ideal of a somewhere given truth about the future 
life. Like all reverent thinkers, we are seeking to know the truth 
about the subject, feeling that the truth, as we can best think it, 
can alone set us free from superstition. Moreover, our conception 
of human thinking, individual and social, precludes the possibility of 
any finality of revelation about the future life. That is not a 
rational conception of our task. How may we and how must we 
think about this persistent, haunting conviction? To answer this 
question in the light of our best thinking and living and to justify 
our belief in a way that shall satisfy both the vital and rational 
tests of life: this seems to us the goal of philosophic construction 
of spiritual truth. 

It must be noted that this changed attitude toward religious 


truth has epochal consequences for the man who meditates about 
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the ‘life everlasting.”” It makes a vast difference whether we are 
trying to establish an orthodoxy or are engaged in an unbiased 
inquiry into the truth. Ifa man digs in the earth seeking for some 
“hid treasure” his excavations will not resemble those of the culti- 
vator who tills the soil to discover what it is capable of producing. 
The contrast between the newer and the older method of dealing 
with the problem of the future life is not unfairly typified by the 
parable of the Cultivator and the Excavator. 

2. Another fundamental point of contrast between the older and 
the newer approach to the doctrine of the future life is expressed 
in the fact that whereas the historic forms of faith usually thought 
to buttress the belief by independent logical ‘‘proofs,” such proofs 
today are usually regarded as beside the mark and unattainable. 
In other words, the future life was treated as an intellectual con- 
ception that must justify itself among other furnishings of the 
intellect by showing its connection with the “logical reason.” 
Thus in the traditional treatment of the doctrine we find the 
scholastic rationalism grafted on to the original “absolute revela- 
tion,” apparently with the intent to make certainty doubly sure. 

It is sufficient here to say that this independent logical universal 
is little sought as the mark of certainty in fruitful thinking today. 
The pragmatic emphasis does much to correct the abstract rational- 
ism of the traditional account. The confidence and the proof, as 
well as the form of the doctrine, are determined by what our best 
life yields and by what bears the test of life. 

The original enthusiastic faith of the early church in a future 
life, however much it rested upon historic credentials, could only 
have come to such rich expression and such holy confidence in 
an experience which constituted the real ground for Christian 
optimism. And today the appeal of most effective thinking is 
largely away from the abstractions of logic and rational certainties, 
and directed to the rich content of the personal experience grasping 
spiritual realities in terms of vital activities, and achieving a con- 
fident outlook upon life in terms of personal relationships. In 
other words, our spiritual certainties rest back upon a moral 
achievement far more than upon a logical process. In attempting, 
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then, to state the Christian doctrine of a future life for today, we 
shall have less regard for logical universals than for the realities 
of the moral life. The evidence or “‘proof” and indeed the very 
experience out of which the belief in immortality arises is so pre- 
dominantly an experience of the individual mind, conditioned by 
his own inner life, that formal logic is defeated. We are dealing 
here with a form of fact and knowledge so immediate and a form of 
certainty so personal that it does not yield to strictly “logical” 
methods. In other words, we grasp it rather through activities of 
will and-character than through intellectual activities. And this is 
quite consistent with the pragmatic view of knowledge which rates 
personality and its grasp of reality as a vastly larger matter than 
intellectual apprehension. 

The willingness of properly pragmatic thinking today to reckon 
with vital and constitutional needs, as over against an earlier 
rationalism, is a characteristic mark of modern thinking. The 
categories of truth are not chiefly intellectual but experiential. 
For the values of life are not chiefly logical values, but spiritual." 

3. Another vast difference between the realities of modern 
thinking and the realities of ancient thought is the difference which 
the thoroughgoing conception of law has brought. An earlier age 
which could separate the natural and the supernatural by a dualistic 
chasm saw no impropriety in making lawlessness the mark of the 
divine. Caprice and magic and miracle expressed whatever 
relationship was conceived to exist between the seen natural and 
the unseen supernatural. The divine presence and the divine 
power were best signalized by acts or occurrences which were insolu- 
ble on natural grounds. The passage from the natural world to 
the life of the invisible was construed as a cataclysmic, lawless act 
of the divine power. Eternal life was an unconditional gift offered 
at the end of temporal life; opening graves were a fitting exhibition 
of divine power; the raising of the dead to heavenly places a gra- 
cious act of divinity. The whole imagery under which the future 
was conceived spoke of a conception of life where law and con- 
sequence bore little relation to the power at work. The reality of 


'Cf., e.g., Professor Scott’s criticism of the Greek philosophy, in this series, 
Biblical World, July, 1911, p. 25. 
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the power is never in question. But the divine power is in no way 
conditioned or expressed by the thought of law. 

Moreover—and this is even more consequential for our prob- 
lem—the relation between the life of the individual here and the 
life pictured for him in the unseen future is not, in the older thinking, 
a relation determined by law. To be sure, God is just and bestows 
rewards and punishments. But divine justice is an arbitrary fact, 
not a living order of life, just as his gracious acts are conceived as 
arbitrary acts. 

The conception of the future controlled by this obliviousness 
to the laws which bind our world into a rational universe resulted 
in all sorts of descriptions of the future and our relationships to it 
which are not assimilable to modern thinking. <A law-saturated 
age demands this reality of thought which can only come by per- 
ceiving a nexus of law to link the visible with the invisible. Thought 
and conduct and imagination demand a consequential relation of 
law between the seen and the unseen—if the unseen is not to be 
disregarded as a realm of chaos or neglected as unreal. Unless 
there is unity in life, a unity which makes the unseen somehow one 
with the life we know, where the spiritual laws in operation here 
conduct us to a law-determined goal; then the doctrine of a future 
life no longer has a rational appeal. That life should grow and 
develop, blossoming into forms of reality to which our moral living 
conducts, and where our spiritual laws are not defeated but recog- 
nized; this is at least thinkable to the modern mind. That an 
omnipotent cataclysmic act should lift us out of the present order 
of life and knowledge, and present us with a heaven which does not 
recognize the moral and rational realities of this—this is not only 
unthinkable, but repugnant. We are interested in a future life 
which has its roots and its reason and its essential moral form in the 
spiritual activities of this. Indeed, this is the only moral doctrine of 
a future life that religion can hold. Only thus could a future exist- 
ence be prefigured and hence rationally thought in terms of the reali- 
ties which our best ethical experience knows. Our new heavens, like 
our new earths, must arise out of the materials of the creative faith 
by which we now live. Future existence must be thought as con- 
tinued existence, and not as a strictly new and unrelated order. 
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The reticence and unwillingness to dogmatize about the future, 
which characterizes modern thinking, may be after all but a mark 
of deeper trust in an order-loving God, who works today by law 
in his world, and whose faithfulness may therefore be trusted for 
the future. It is ours to know the moral law and to perform it, and 
find our confidence in continued existence in the doing of things 
which are intrinsically worth while. 

4. Then there is the sweeping change in the mental conceptions 
in terms of which we measure and evaluate life in every realm of 
our thinking. Cosmologically, psychologically, socially, metaphysi- 
cally, scientifically, we are living in a changed thought-world from 
that of our ancestors. The cosmologies of the ancients could 
confidently place heaven in the skies and hell beneath. The 
ascension into heaven was the expression of a pictorial and realistic 
metaphysics. The bodily resurrection was a necessary thought- 
form for an age whose psychological notions demanded a material 
organism for spiritual reality. Doctrines of intermediate states, 
of purgatory, of formal assizes, and the like are not to be regarded 
as sacred ultimates of revelation, but as necessary forms of solu- 
tion of problems which arose out of current scientific and philosophic 
conceptions.? With the passing of their cosmologies and their 
metaphysical conceptions of reality, these traditional develop- 
ments of doctrine lose their validity. The right to rethink the 
whole problem in terms of our own ruling conceptions of reality is 
obvious—a plain scientific duty indeed for the thinker of today who 
is emancipated from the traditional assumption that all religious 
explanations are eternally valid and to be endlessly repeated. This 
constitutional, optimistic conviction which refuses to believe that 
the grave means annihilation or that death has any power over our 
best spiritual achievement—how shall we construe this Christian 
Hope, and how justify it? This is the problem for us to solve in 
terms of our own best thinking, guided by the light which history 
affords. 

Furthermore, it is a part of the same advance of thought which 
forbids the extreme individualistic conception of personality and 


2 Cf., e.g., Professor Paton’s statement, Biblical World, March, 1910, p. 164: 
“Sheol was primarily a cosmological conception,” etc. 
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frees us from the necessity of carrying all the familiar details of our 
bodily life over into the unseen world. A more rational psychology 
and especially a better estimate of spiritual and moral values 
enable us to leave out certain considerations as negligible which 
for former generations were matters of fundamental concern. 
Character, moral worth and activity, spiritual reality in its best 
estate may very well be freed from some of the familiar condi- 
tions that encumber it here. The essentials of spiritual existence 
and ethical values are the matters that our faith contends for. Our 
homes and other sacred social institutions which are the condition 
of our holiest and happiest fellowship here may be superseded by 
social forms which preserve and exalt the passion of love which 
constitutes the bond of social unity. Reverent scholarship is much 
more willing than formerly to be guided by the spirit of Jesus* and 
believe that ‘‘the power of God” will shape the forms of life, if we 
are faithful in our fundamental spirit. Hence, doctrine is chiefly 
concerned to know the essentials of righteous living here; and very 
little concerned with the conditions that surround life in an unseen 
realm. The confident conviction of law which a scientific age has 
brought has contributed not a little to confidence in a faithful God 
who may be trusted to bring appropriate consequences hereafter to 
holy living here. 

Thus it might be shown that thought operates today with 
many conceptions that forever invalidate much of the terminology 
with which tradition surrounds the problem. Life and Death as 
abstract quantities, and the power of the individual to act in a 
representative capacity for the race, these thought-units of the 
New Testament do not express the forms of our convictions about 
these things. The apostle Paul’s familiar argument which func- 
tioned with the thinking of his day are not simply to be repeated 
by us; they are to be interpreted in the frankest sense. Our doc- 
trine of a future life must be given living expression in terms of 
conceptions as valid and vital for us as were these conceptions in 
their day. 

These are suggestions of only a few of the lines of crystallization 
which constitute characteristic differences between the account 

3 Mark 12:24. 
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which a past age gave of ‘‘the life everlasting,’ and the account 
which modern thinking renders. We have no thought of offering 
a complete rationale of the problem. The whole matter, like all the 
data of the religious life, lies so deep and begins so instinctively that 
it is not completely amenable to analysis or logic. The philosophic 
motives, the conceptual materials, the instinctive or reasoned 
estimate of the worth or unworth of life, and the varying constitu- 
tional moods of optimism or pessimism—these all enter so inti- 
mately into our problem and shape it so subtly, weaving such a 
complex and changeable fabric of belief, that it is impossible to 
analyze the doctrine into absolutely simple elements. Like the 
rainbow to which our hope of immortality is so often likened, the 
historical doctrine of immortality reveals every hue and shade of 
our thought-spectrum, and shows the influence of the hopes and 
fears and passions of the race. As the laws of the physical insure 
a ‘‘bow of promise” in the skies so long as atmosphere and sun and 
rain endure, so the permanence of the belief in immortality seem 
to be as sure as the laws of the human. We can describe the forms 
of the past and the present hope and prophesy the future, con- 
fident that nothing can destroy the hope which does not destroy 
that which gives greatest distinction to the human—the spiritual 
nature. We have here pointed out some of the fundamental 
contrasts between the doctrines shaped by the life of the past and 
those shaped by today’s life, in the endeavor to understand the 
formative factors at work in this universal impulse. In our next 
paper we shall attempt, a little more specifically, to expound the 
Christian interest in the problem, and the Christian account of it. 


SOME PRINCIPLES FOR SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION 


PROFESSOR EDWARD E. BRAITHWAITE, PH.D. 
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Few matters in the realm of Christian scholarship have led 
to more diverse results than the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
One has only to call to mind a few cases based on rabbinical, alle- 
gorical, scholastic, and other modes of interpretation. Elkanah’s 
two wives were taken to represent the synagogue and the church. 
Peter’s two swords proved the pope to possess both spiritual and 
temporal authority. ‘‘The greater light” in Gen., chap. 1, repre- 
sented the pope, and ‘‘the lesser light,’ the emperor. Proof of 
the Trinity was found in the fact that the letters of the second 
word of Genesis are the initials of the Hebrew words for Son, 
Spirit, Father. One of the shoes whose latchet John was not 
worthy to unloose was made to symbolize the Incarnation. Shiloh 
was identified with Messiah because the numerical value of the 
letters of the two names was equal. The world would last six 
thousand years because it was six days in being created, and in the 
Lord’s sight a day was as a thousand years. From the injunction 
“Feed my lambs,”’ it was inferred that popes had authority over 
kings. 

Nor has more modern interpretation been free from almost 
equally unwarrantable methods. Not to mention many less 
plausible views, the commonly accepted understanding of the Song 
of Songs as a conversation between Christ and his church would 
scarcely occur to the ordinary reader without the allegorical 
chapter-headings of the King James version. Jesus could never 
be claimed as an ascetic except on the basis of a few isolated texts. 
The ‘‘proof-text’’ method, indeed, has been most general, though 
by it one may often establish two contradictory propositions. - 
The authority of Scripture is even used to oppose the practice of 
vaccination (Matt. 9:12; Gal. 6:7), supported by the fact that 
most of those who are vaccinated become ill, though one might 
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as reasonably argue against a sea voyage from the common 
experience of seasickness. Opening the Bible at random to 
receive inspired direction is perhaps little better, though a device 
used even by John Wesley. While most such instances are to be 
credited to the untrained mind, there are doubtless others to be 
ascribed to a very different type of interpreter. One can scarcely 
refrain from mentioning here Cheyne’s favorite ‘‘ Jerahmeelite” 
theory, in which he claims that many names have been corrupted 
from Jerahmeel, such as Amalek, Hamul, Jamlech, Carmel, Kemuel, 
etc., making the Jerahmeelite clan of much greater importance 
than would appear. Erbt’s theory that Elijah, Elisha, and Jonah 
correspond to the deities Shamash, Sin, and Ishtar, and these in 
their turn to the Babylonian gods Anu, Bel, and Ea, seems equally 
far-fetched. 

In view of such conditions, one may well sympathize with 
Maurice’s expression of wonder ‘‘that the faith of scientific men in 
the Bible has not utterly perished, when they see by what tricks 
we are sustaining it.’ The enumeration of certain principles, 
therefore, which may be adopted in the light of present-day knowl- 
edge, may be serviceable to the cause of better interpretation. 
Three groups of such principles are here proposed: historical, 
literary, and philosophical. 

1. There may be emphasized at the outset the importance of 
considering the whole history of the formation of the Bible. As 
the canon was determined by vote, what if Ecclesiastes or Esther 
had been excluded, or if the Wisdom of Solomon or the letters of 
Clement had been accepted? ‘The free use of one another’s writ- 
ings by the various authors is also to be observed. In the story 
of the rich young man, Mark has ‘‘Good Master, what shall I 
do .... ? Why callest thou me good? None is good save one, 
even God.” But in Matthew this becomes: “Master, what good 
thing shall I do .... ? Why askest thou me concerning that 
which is good?” the purpose of the change apparently being ‘‘to 
avoid the appearance of our Lord’s calling in question his own 
goodness, and of his refusing to accept the attribution to himself 
of what is divine.’’’ Consider the significance of a list of altera- 

« See Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission, p. 18. 
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tions in the text, like that given by Jiilicher,? including slips of the 
pen, faults of memory, confusions between related prepositions and 
conjunctions, marginal insertions, etc. Note again the many 
manuscript variations, such as the omission by some of Mark 16:9- 
20, and John 7:53—8:11. Compare Exod. 35-40 and its parallel 
Exod. 25-31 in the Greek and Hebrew texts, showing the strangest 
variations in order of paragraphs that are themselves almost 
identical, and proving that the whole section was in confusion until 
well down to the time of the Christian era. The Hebrew and 
Samaritan texts, likewise, exhibit discrepancies in the ages of the 
antediluvian patriarchs and in other dates and figures. 

The recognition of a varying attitude toward doctrinal, ritual, 
theological, and moral standards embodies another essential 
principle. There is evidence, for example, of the widespread 
influence of the common notion of antiquity that each country 
had its own deity. Jonah fled toward Tarshish “from the presence 
of Jehovah” (Jonah 1:3). Ruth exclaimed: ‘Thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God” (Ruth 1:16), and Boaz 
claims a reward for her from “Jehovah, the God of Israel, under 
whose wings thou art come to take refuge” (Ruth 2:12). Naaman 
wanted to take back to Syria two loads of Israelitish earth, i.e., 
Jehovah’s land, that he might set up a Jehovah altar (II Kings 
5:17). The Assyrian king had to send back an Israelitish priest 
to teach the new colonists whom he had placed in Palestine the 
manner of Jehovah, ‘the god of the land” (II Kings, chap.17). 
The circulation of the “book of the law’’—Deuteronomy—marks 
a sort of boundary line between two different attitudes to the 
high places. Jehu’s action in exterminating the house of Ahab 
is highly commended in II Kings 10:30, but severely condemned 
by Hosea (Hos. 1:4).3 The ascription of David’s numbering of 
Israel to Jehovah in II Sam., chap. 24, and to Satan in I Chron., 
chap. 21, is only a difference of theology. Early Israel made God 
the One Cause of all things. The second passage comes from a 
late period, and may be influenced by Persian theology, which 
was dualistic. There are different moral standards, failure to 


2 An Introduction to the New Testament, Eng. tr., pp. 588-99. 
3 For a fuller discussion, see Budde, Religion of Israel, pp. 125 ff. 
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recognize which has deceived even the elect. Luther countenanced 
the bigamy of Philip because the patriarchs had more than one 
wife. Professsor E. F. Scott shows how the Fourth Gospel often 
corrects the misconceptions of the earlier disciples.‘ 

Each author’s distinctive point of view must also be carefully 
noted. We cannot judge the relative importance of the events 
in Chronicles by their prominence there, for the author’s special 
interest leads him to expand his narrative at certain points, as 
when it has to do with the temple; while elsewhere he rigidly 
curtails it. The special standpoint of the Deuteronomic editor 
of Kings leads him to pass judgment on the kings according to 
their attitude to the high places. But this cannot be regarded as a 
permanent criterion comparable with New Testament standards. 
This implies that the biblical writers had important limitations. 
This they readily acknowledged, as did Jesus himself (e.g., Mark 
13:32). 

The historical background must, of course, always be kept in 

‘mind. Professor Kirkpatrick shows how New Testament Greek is 
wedded to Hebrew thought in the Septuagint, and cannot be 
rightly understood except through that version, and how important 
New Testament terms have already a history when they are 
adopted.s The “Minor Prophets” must.be sealed books to those 
ignorant of the contemporaneous history. But read Amos or 
Hosea in the light of the movements of Assyria in the momentous 
eighth century B.c., and they are “minor” prophets no longer. 
The very order of the prophetical books suggests the hopeless con- 
fusion that must result without knowing their environment. A 
recent writer’s tentative arrangement may be considered sufficiently 
correct for illustration. This gives the dates before Christ as 
follows: 740, 626, 592, 168, 745, 400, 760, 450, 450, 700, 650, 600, 
630, 520, 520, 540. 

Attention to the historical perspective is another highly impor- 
tant matter. The Epistle to the Hebrews argues at great length 
the superiority of Jesus to prophets and angels, to Moses and 
Aaron. But we admit all this before the argument begins. Of 

4See The Fourth Gospel, pp. 302 f. 

5See The Divine Library of the Old Testament, p. 126. 
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what value to us, then, is this epistle? The proper perspective 
shows us. While angels are practically absent from our theology, 
they had a large place with the Jews, particularly in later Judaism. 
We wonder that even early Christians should need such elementary 
instruction. How slightly they must have appreciated their new 
mount of privilege! Yet this is only typical of the appalling 
ignorance of Christ shown by his contemporaries in general. Again, 
if an inquirer today is told to ‘“‘believe on the Lord Jesus,” or, 
‘whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God,” 
he is apt to declare that he has always believed this but without 
finding the peace for which he longs. It is another case of per- 
spective. Men of the first century had difficulty in crediting 
Christ’s great claim. The apostles expected that those who really 
believed in him would follow him. Here then is the vital application 
for us. Living in the keen realization of this fact, let us be sure that 
our lives correspond with the great truth we so readily acknowl- 
edge. Similarly, as to the greatness of Jesus in general. No Old 
or New Testament writer has adequately described him. He is, 
indeed, too great to be accurately classified or categorically defined. 
But how much better so, than if God had dictated an exact formal 
description. How vastly superior the simple gospel picture to the 
elaborate metaphysical definitions of the creeds. 

2. Among literary principles, it is of first importance to recog- 
nize the oriental character of the Bible in general; and, in particular, 
the style of literature of the book or passage under consideration. 
In no other oriental book should we think of interpreting literally 
talking serpents or trees bestowing the knowledge of good and 
evil. What a difference whether Jonah be literal history or parable. 
If the former, the book ends in a decided anticlimax—Jonah pray- 
ing to be allowed to die. But if a parable, a splendid climax is 
reached, showing, in contrast with Jonah’s poor conception, how 
far-reaching is the love of God. Hosea is a case from the opposite 
point of view. The opening chapters certainly read like a personal 
narrative. Symbolic interpretations have been adopted, only 
because it has been felt that God would not command Hosea to 
marry such a woman as described. But the oriental mind does 
not face the same difficulty. Hosea could marry her without 
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recognizing any divine command or knowing her real character. 
Then, as in his love for her he tries to win her back, God uses his 
experience to show that his love for faithless Israel was certainly 
no less. The prophet could thus easily see afterward the hand 
of Providence in it all and truly say that God had led him to marry 
her—yea, even commanded it—that he might make more vivid the 
revelation of his unchanging love. When the Psalmist says, 
“The mountains melted like wax at the presence of Jehovah” 
(Ps. 97:5), the idea of a miraculous manifestation never occurs to a 
sane mind, as if this were prose. Why, then, should a miracle 
necessarily be chronicled in Josh. 10:12, 13, where the poetic form 
is properly adopted by the revisers ? 


Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 


Without opposition to miracles in general, one may see that this, 
translated into prose, may be only a prayer that sufficient daylight 
be granted to give the Israelites time to gain a victory. Apoca- 
lyptic literature, too, must be recognized as such. How many 
schemes for the future, for which Daniel and Revelation have 
been made responsible, have been proven delusive! Jiilicher says 
of the latter: ‘‘Any extravagance could find its authority in this 
book, so long as people started from the false assumption that the 
author’s visions had already been, or would hereafter be literally 
fulfilled.”"® Due allowance must likewise be made for the char- 
acteristic use of anthropomorphism. It need not be imagined that 
God uttered his creative edicts in human language. It is no more 
necessary to suppose that Abraham heard an audible voice telling 
him to offer Isaac than when a man now says that he was com- 
manded by God to do a certain thing. References to God’s anger, 
joy, repentance, are marks of the same tendency. 

Again, the literary material of the Bible is not only adapted 
for widely varying purposes, but for these purposes also there is 
no uniform value. While some books are suitable for devotional 
ends, the main interest of others is historical; but these may have 
very different historical value. Professor W. R. Smith went so 


6 An Introduction to the New Testament, Eng. tr., p. 266. 
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far as to say: ‘‘The practice of using the Chronicles as if they had 
the same historical value as the older books has done more than 
any other one cause to prevent a right understanding of the Old 
Testament.”? There are also varying moral standards. No longer 
do we justify slavery or polygamy because they were approved 
by biblical writers. The Jews themselves made a distinction in 
their Scriptures, giving first place to the law, second to the prophets, 
and lowest of all to the writings. 

The textual and contextual relations of a passage must, of 
course, be always regarded. This raises the question of the study 
of Hebrew. It may be doubted whether this is not in danger of 
being too greatly slighted. Even a moderate knowledge of Hebrew 
will bring within the minister’s reach some of the best helps which 
he cannot otherwise adequately appreciate. And how can he 
without this comprehend the significance of “higher criticism,” 
which goes directly back to the original languages? Besides, 
exegesis is one of the most fruitful sources of legitimate and force- 
ful sermonizing. Professor G. A. Smith, in urging the study of 
Hebrew, says that it is the “‘painstaking students . . . . who lay 
their hands on the prophet’s heart and feel it beat; it is they who 
across the ages see the very features of his face as he calls; it is 
they into whom his style and music pass.” 

Our next natural consideration is that of the large human ele- 
ment in divine revelation. There has been too prominent a 
tendency to explain events solely from their divine point of view; 
e.g., the landing of William of Orange in England and its many 
beneficial results. The inscription on the medal commemorating 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada—a/fflavit Deus et dissipati sunt— 
appears to assign the whole matter to God. But if this be pushed 
to its logical conclusion, what about God’s leading where there is 
no clear evidence of his interposition; and what about his presence 
in the ordinary affairs of life as well as the extraordinary? How 
many human adjustments had to be made to fulfil the promise to 
Abraham: “I will make of thee a great nation.” The selling of 
Joseph and the oppression by one of the pharaohs are only two of 
the many human links in a long chain. The continuance of Judah 
7 See more fully The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, Lecture V. 
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long after northern Israel may be largely explained by the greater 
nearness of the latter to Assyria, by the comparative lack of unity 
in the north, and by the fact that the armies of Egypt and Assyria 
were constantly marching through the heart of Israel while they 
only skirted the border of Judah. Isaiah’s prediction of Assyria’s 
approach to Jerusalem and her subsequent fate (Isa., chap. 10) 
illustrates a prophet’s limitations. While the outstanding feature 
of the prophecy was fulfilled, Isaiah was in error as to the route 
taken. The prophets evidently expected only a conditional ful- 
filment of many of their prophecies, as shown by their constant 
exhortations to repentance. Such a view tends to bring these 
events down to the plane of our own affairs, or, more correctly, 
to lift our human lives to their proper divine relations. If Moses 
and Isaiah and Amos were not subject to limitations like ours, 
their message to us is vitally weakened. But if, in spite of this, 
they could think and speak and act so divinely, they are a mighty 
inspiration to us in our struggle to realize the divine image accord- 
ing to which we are made and the divine ideal implanted within us. 

It must further be remembered that our notion of literary 
property is distinctly modern. There was nothing in antiquity 
approaching our idea of copyright. The history of the text shows 
that there was great freedom in inserting notes and adding extra- 
neous material. ‘‘ While we write commentaries on the text, the 
early practice was to write commentaries in the text.”” Some books 
are compilations. The many titles in Proverbs (1:1; 10:1, etc.) 
indicate various sections, which occur in an entirely different order 
in the Septuagint version, in part as follows: 24:22; 30:1-14; 
24:23-34} 30:15—31:9; 25-29; 31:10-31. Again, Jeremiah’s 
oracles against the nations (chaps. 46-51) are placed by the Septua- 
gint after chap. 13. This throws light on several characteristic 
features of biblical literature, e.g., (a) the incorporation of so con- 
siderable a section as Isa., chaps. 40-66, into Isaiah’s original 
work; (0) the tendency to assign a book to some great name of 
the past, to strengthen its authority; (c) the interweaving of several 
documents into one product. In the story of the Red Sea, the 
first writer ascribes the deliverance to the agency of the wind, 
indicating an unusual but not miraculous occurrence. The second 
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writer introduces the miraculous division of the waters by Moses’ 
staff, while this is further heightened in the last account, which 
pictures the piling-up of the waters like a wall at the extension of 
Moses’ hand, and the destruction of all of Pharaoh’s host. Thus 
a narrative may become greatly magnified, and the title of a book 
or chapter does not guarantee that all its contents were written by 
the author named, especially as these titles often originated at a late 
date. 

3. As one of the principles of a philosophical or semi-philosophical 
nature, the use of reason may be worthy of mention, as there has 
been a curious hesitancy to accept this fully. Certain investiga- 
tions have been avoided as liable to be disturbing. Reason has 
even been held to be antagonistic to belief. This gave Paine’s 
Age of Reason much of its success. Bishop Butler’s incontrovertible 
words ought long since to have been final: ‘Reason is the only 
faculty whereby we have to judge of anything, even revelation 
itself... Yet there has been a tendency to recur to the patristic 
position—the more unreasonable a proposition, the greater its 
probability—implied by Tertullian’s maxim, credo quia absurdum 
est. Reason must be limited, of course, to its own proper domain. 
There are also many different kinds of evidence. Mathematical, 
historical, and religious propositions differ greatly from one another. 
Reason can also afford to recognize its limitations even within its 
own sphere. Many things are beyond the range of ordinary com- 
prehension but not unreasonable, as recent discovery and invention 
abundantly prove. 

We live by Faith; but Faith is not the slave 


Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God’s, 
Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds. 


Our knowledge of God—derived in part, independently of the 
Bible, from the revelation of himself which he makes to all who 
have “ears to hear’”’—is another appropriate criterion. Any theory 
may be submitted to the test of God’s justice or love or mercy. 
We may reverently raise the old question whether anyone could 
sin sufficiently for a just God to consign him to literal “everlasting 
burnings” or “‘unquenchable fire.” This, however, is only one of 
several modes of approach which must be used to confirm or 
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correct one another, and that with great caution. Perhaps we 
cannot always know what absolute justice is; yet it can be no less 
a thing in God than in ourselves. 

Nothing can be good in Him 

Which evil is in me. 
The principle of retribution may serve as a similar criterion from 
the opposite point of view. If, for example, the future life should 
be a continuance of our present mode of life, with all sensual and 
bodily gratifications naturally removed, or any form of exclusion 
from the divine presence, must it not in any case be a sufficient 
doom? We can only speculate here, but there is value even in 
tentative solutions that provide a reasonable hypothesis for our own 
satisfaction. 

We must guard against understanding as a mere rule what is 
intended for a principle. When Jesus said, “If thy brother... . 
sin against thee seven times in the day, and seven times turn again 
. . . . thou shalt forgive him” (Luke 17:34), he intended to teach 
the duty of unlimited forgiveness. But Peter took it as a rule— 
if he had this in mind when he asked: ‘Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me and I forgive him? until seven times?” 
(Matt. 18:21). He speaks as though he had forgiven someone 
several times and was doubtful as to his duty if the eighth occasion 
should arise. The reply was: “I say not unto thee, Until seven 
times; but, Until seventy times seven.” Did Peter yet grasp the 
principle or would he have doubted whether he ought to have 
forgiven the four hundred and ninety-first time? The distinction 
is vital. One who tries to live by rule is constantly meeting 
problems he cannot solve. A young Christian reading the New 
Testament soon comes to the words, ‘‘ Whosoever smiteth thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also” (Matt. 5:39). This 
he takes as a command to be literally obeyed. But in a few weeks 
he reads: “If thy brother sin, rebuke him” (Luke 17:3). How 
much more welcome this is. But a more serious thought follows: 
these passages contradict each other. Then ensues a season of 
doubt; and that because statements intended to teach principles 
were taken as rules. Similarly, although Jesus says, ‘Ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an example” 
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(John 13:14 f.), this is almost universally ignored as a rule, while 
the few exceptions are regarded as the pitiable objects of a great 
delusion. What hopeless confusion, what bodily disfigurements, 
what social entanglements would result from literally obeying 
our Lord’s precepts. If we plucked out an eye or cut off a hand 
when these members led us astray; if we gave the rest of our cloth- 
ing to the thief who had already stolen part; if we gave indiscrimi- 
nately to every beggar, what kind of a world would we have? But 
when all this is seen to embody a principle of life to relieve us of 
anxiety as to bodily needs and material possessions, how comforting 
and stimulating it becomes. 

There is also considerable value even in a ‘“‘probable”’ inter- 
pretation. As in science, we may at times assume a theory until 
we can prove its truth or falsity. Such theories, too, though 
finally abandoned, may be temporarily serviceable. The theory 
of verbal inspiration safeguarded the text during a critical period. 
The superiority of the spiritual power to the temporal, which has 
been called the great fraud of the Middle Ages, did much to pre- 
serve the external unity of the church. Erroneous creeds have 
helped some to maintain a certain fidelity when higher motives 
might have failed; and mistaken interpretations have sustained 
an orthodoxy that had temporary value. 

Finally, all acceptable principles must be based on indetion 
rather than deduction. We must try to discover what has actually 
been God’s procedure, instead of holding some a-priori theory 
regarding it. This a-priori reasoning has been far too common. 
It has been argued that the Bible as the channel of divine revela- 
tion must have no imperfection. But there is even stronger reason 
for arguing the perfection of the world and the race. Our only 
safe course, therefore, is carefully to examine the Bible itself 
before propounding a theory. If Genesis has two creation accounts, 
if events are narrated differently in Kings and Chronicles, if inci- 
dents connected with the occupation of Canaan are placed in one 
book after and in another before Joshua’s death, the extent and 
significance of these variations must be measured, not to fit them 
into a preconceived theory, but to see what theory they will justify. 

In short, the above principles call for the application to the 
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Bible of the same common-sense methods as to any other literature. 
A book on grammar is judged mainly by its grammatical accuracy, 
but should be in harmony with the general knowledge of its day. 
Similarly the Bible ought to show traces of the scientific status of 
its own time. It is often claimed that the Bible must agree with 
science. But with what science? The science of today? That 
of a thousand years ago? Or that of pre-Christian times? If 
Genesis agreed with the science of its own day, it could not agree 
with ours, and vice versa. Such harmony could exist only at one 
particular epoch; and, on such a hypothesis, for all other ages the 
book would be worthless. 

The fact is that the Bible has come to us without any divine 
instructions or authorized interpretation. Being confirmed in the 
conviction of our fathers that it is the most important record of 
divine revelation, we may wisely adopt their conclusions as far as 
they are corroborated, and push on to further results of our own. 
There is a twofold danger in a transitional period like the present: 
first, that of passing from one extreme to another; second, that of 
too inflexible adherence to long cherished views. Even in the 
face of clear evidence, it was difficult to give up the notion that the 
earth was flat, as that seemed the biblical view. To adopt the 
heliocentric theory seemed almost blasphemous for the same 
reason. But our revised conceptions have been a great gain; and 
that because we have come nearer to the truth. Every actual 
advance toward the truth is to be heartily welcomed, however start- 
ling it may at first appear; for, if it is sound truth, it is an advance 
toward freedom and toward God. 


THE LITTLE APOCALYPSE 


PROFESSOR BURTON SCOTT EASTON, D.D. 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 


Every reader of Mark, chap. 13, has noticed that in vss. 5-27 
there are two distinct lines of thought, one personal and hortatory 
(vss. 5-6, 9-13, 21-23) and the other predictive (vss. 7-8, 14-20, 
24-27), and that the three predictive sections form a continuous 


narrative: 


(7) When ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars, be not troubled: these 
things must needs come to pass; but the end is not yet. (8) For nation shall 
rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; there shall be earthquakes 
in divers places; there shall be famines: these things are the beginnings of 
travail. (14) But when ye see the abomination of desolation standing where 
he ought not (let him that readeth understand), then let them that are in Judea 
flee unto the mountains: (15) and let him that is on the housetop not go down, 
nor enter in, to take anything out of his house: (16) and let him that is in the 
field not return back to take his cloak. (17) But woe unto them that are with 
child and to them that give suck in those days! (18) And pray ye that it be 
not in the winter. (19) For those days shall be tribulation, such as there hath 
not been the like from the beginning of creation which God created until now, 
and never shall be. (20) And except the Lord had shortened the days, no 
flesh would have been saved; but for the elect’s sake, whom he chose, he short- 
ened the days. (24) But in those days, after that tribulation, the sun shall 
be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, (25) and the stars shall be 
falling from heaven, and the powers that are in the heavens shall be shaken. 
(26) And then shall they see the Son of man coming in clouds with great power 
and glory. (27) And then shall he send forth his angels, and shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds, from the uttermost part of earth to the 

uttermost part of heaven. 


This section so evidently forms a closed whole and is so evi- 
dently independent of its context that it may be considered sepa- 
rately, without raising the question of whether or not it ever did 
exist apart from the context. And to this section the name “Little 
Apocalypse”’ or “Synoptic Apocalypse’ has become applied, for 
reasons that are obvious. 
130 
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To determine the meaning that this apocalypse was meant to 
convey to its first hearers or readers, the primary question to be 
asked is, How much of this teaching was new? The uncritical 
modern reader of the gospels thinks, naturally enough, of this sec- 
tion as containing an unheard-of revelation of the future, but this 
conception is of course erroneous. The Jews of New Testament 
times were extremely fond of predictions of the events of the end 
of the world and a really voluminous literature of such predictions 
existed. Most of it has been lost but enough has survived to give 
us a very exact idea of its general nature and the first task of the 
student of the Little Apocalypse is to compare these other predic- 
tions of the same kind. Unfortunately, most of the sources that 
are still extant are in a form not readily accessible to the ordinary 
reader, but there are three typical apocalypses within the reach of 
all, the Books of Daniel and of Revelation and Second Esdras (or 
Fourth Ezra)* of the Apocrypha. And in these three works the 
student will find enough material to make the Little Apocalypse 
clearly intelligible. 

Beginning with vss. 7-8, it is evident that these verses are 
directed against an assumption that the appearances of wars is to 
be an immediate token of the end. That such a conception existed 
is not a matter of speculation, for it is stated explicitly in IV Ezra 
g:1-6, where earthquakes, disquietude of peoples, etc., appear as 
tokens that “it is the very time, wherein the Most High will 
visit the world which was made by him.” And explicitly again 
13:31-32: ‘One shall think to war against another, city against 
city, place against place, people against people, and kingdom 
against kingdom. And it shall be, when these things come to pass, 
and the signs shall happen which I showed thee before, then shall 
my Son be revealed”; cf. 5:9; 6:24. Such internecine wars as a 
sign of the end appear again in Rev. 6:1-4; 9:13-20; 17:16; and in 
Daniel, the king whose rule is to close with the end sweeps out the 
close of his life in a series of conquests (11:36-45). With this 
conception the Little Apocalypse agrees in part, but the warning 


t Ezra is a Jewish work and is, probably, an almost exact contemporary of Reve- 
lation, belonging to about the year 93. Possibly it should be dated somewhat earlier, 
but in any case it uses traditions which are very much earlier. 
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“be not troubled, the end is not yet”’ dissents somewhat from the 
tradition—“ these things have, at any rate, no significance for you.” 

Yet they are “the beginning of travail,” a period of suffering 
to be followed by a happy release, with a new figure—the Messiah— 
in the world. The comparison with birth-pangs was inevitable 
and is found again in Rev. 12:1-5 of the sufferings of the Judaeo- 
Christian church before the Christ was born and in IV Ezra 4:40- 
43. Indeed, to later rabbinical writers ‘‘birth-pangs of the Mes- 
siah” had become the technical term for the sufferings of the nation 
and world that should precede the final release and it is at least 
not impossible that the Little Apocalypse is already familiar with 
the term and uses it in the technical sense. 

“Be not disturbed at the beginning of travail, but when ye see 
the abomination of desolation, flee!”” The appearance of this 
abomination, like that of the wars, is not predicted, but is assumed 
as known, so that an expectation of a force of the most intense 
evil as a sign of the end must have been widespread. So it appears 
in IV Ezra. The end of the times is to come through the reign of 
four beasts (11:39-40), of which the last, the eagle, is to be the 
worst, and with whose reign the ages of the Most High are fulfilled 
(11:43), whose coming is to mark the end of the world (14:18). 
And the end of the world is to come through Esau (6:9). Le., 
before the rule of God begins, hostility to God is to reach a climax, 
and “‘Ezra” appeals for confirmation of his teaching to the predic- 
tions of Daniel (12:11). The parallel with the Little Apocalypse 
is perfect and it is clear that the prophecies of Daniel had produced 
a vivid effect on the Jews of New Testament times, convincing 
them (or securing them in a conviction already reached) that a 
cataclysmic outburst of diabolic malevolence was at hand (cf. 
Rev. 12:12). The form it is to take, however, is not specified by 
the Little Apocalypse. A curious breach of agreement in Mark 
13:14, however, points to the conception of something personal 
“standing where he ought not” (“abomination”’ is neuter, “stand- 
ing” is masculine). And an early Christian tradition of a personal 
incorporation of evil is set forth categorically in the Lawless One, 
the Man of Sin of II Thess. 2: 3-12, “who exalteth himself against 
all that is called God or that is worshiped” and reappears in the 
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Antichrist of I John 2:18-22 (not the less personal because inter- 
preted to refer to a number of human beings). So in the “false 
prophet” of Rev. 19:20, battling against the Lamb and overcome 
by him. Soin IV Ezra he is Esau and the eagle. Yet this personal 
form must not be stressed too far. Not only does I John translate 
the Antichrist into “many heretics” without apology or explanation. 
The “false prophet”’ of Rev. is in 13:11-17 a perfectly transparent 
figure for the Asiatic priesthood devoted to the emperor-cult and 
the eagle of IV Ezra, like Esau, is simply the Roman rule. Nor is 
there anything in the passages in Daniel (8:13-14; 9:27; 11:31; 
12:12) that compel the reader to think of a definite person. Some- 
thing personified will evidently answer the purpose quite as well 
and may be intended in the Little Apocalypse with as much prob- 
ability as a person. Only in II Thess., chap. 2, does a person seem 
required, and even there it may be questioned if Paul laid much 
stress on this point. 

“Standing where he ought not.’’ Here neither Daniel nor Paul 
leaves any doubt as to the meaning. The “little horn” casts down 
the place of the sanctuary and takes away the continual burnt 
offering (Dan. 8:11; 11:31; 12:11) and sets up the abomination 
in place thereof. The Man of Sin sits in the temple of God (II 
Thess. 2:4). For Revelation and IV Ezra, writing after the 
destruction of the temple, this point of view was naturally impos- 
sible, but even IV Ezra does not think it necessary to modify the 
statement of one of his sources which placed the final conflict at 
Mount Zion (13:34-35; cf. Ezek., chaps. 38-39; Zech. 12:9; 
14:2). Consequently, with the information at our disposal, ‘the 
abomination of desolation standing where he ought not” should 
be interpreted as ‘‘the supreme manifestation of evil invading the 
temple-sanctuary.’” 

One thing, however, is very certain. The author of the Little 
Apocalypse, especially if the author was Jesus himself, knew what 
he meant by the terms and presupposed that the readers would 
know what was meant by the terms. For the abomination is men- 
tioned for a practical end—“‘it will be nothing that can be resisted 


2 The attempts of Caligula in 39-41 to have a statue of himself erected in the 
Temple must have stimulated the attention paid to these prophecies of Daniel—if 
such stimulus was needed. 
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—flee!” And such a warning would be entirely pointless if 
nothing recognizable were meant or conveyed. It is. altogether 
probable that a human power was meant, as flight is thought of 
as bringing safety. Perhaps it is not quite impossible that diabolic 
power was conceived to be terminated by the “mountains,” but 
the other alternative is vastly more likely. If human power is 
meant, it is almost certainly the power of Rome that is to be recog- 
nized here, as one hardly need argue. ‘‘Roman forces in the 
temple” would be natural, especially when one remembers the 
morbid dread of temple-desecration by the Romans that had 
obsessed the minds of the Jews ever since Pompey’s visit to the 
Holy of Holies. Allowance, however, must be made for the appear- 
ance of temporary traditions and it is not possible to deny real 
plausibility to the interpretation of “where he ought not” as the 
Holy Land. Those keen enough to foresee the inevitable war 
and its inevitable consequences might well have looked forward 
to the moment of the Roman armies’ crossing the boundary as the 
beginning of the end of all things. 

Tribulation will follow, of an unheard-of kind. This prediction 
is of all features of apocalypses the most stereotyped. Revelation 
contains three complete cycles of such tribulations (seals, trumpets, 
and bowls), besides all manner of plagues outside of the cycles. 
IV Ezra contains four cycles (5:1-12; 6:18-25; 9:1-6; 13:29-34), 
with many other references. And Mark 13:19 is a virtual quota- 
tion of Dan. 12:1), changed only to make the whole world and not 
merely Israel affected by the tribulation. (As in every apocalypse 
of New Testament times, the local interest in Palestine has been 
widened out to include the universe.) The time of this tribulation, 
however, has been “‘shortened.’”’ Daniel (7:25; 9:27; 12:7) had 
prophesied three and a half years as the duration of the tribulation 
and that this time had been remembered is seen by its reappearance 
in Rev 11:3; 13:5.3 Hence by the shortening of the time is to 
be understood a period less than the time set in Daniel. A similar 
shortening of the times seems to be the thought in IV Ezra 4:26) 
(although explicitly denied in 4:37) but a clear statement occurs 


3 It is found also in later Jewish sources. 
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in the Syriac Baruch‘ apocalypse (20:1-2): ‘‘For see, days come 
when the times will pass more quickly than they did of old and 
the seasons run more quickly than those that are past and the years 
pass away more quickly than do those of the present. For this 
reason I have rejected Zion, that I may punish the world as speedily 
as may be.” The Little Apocalypse, however, seems to be unique 
in the motive assigned “‘for the sake of the elect—otherwise no 
flesh would be saved.” The imagery of the last phrase is that only 
those left alive at the end will enter into the kingdom, the doctrine 
of the resurrection being ignored implicitly. The same concept is 
developed at length in IV Ezra 13:16-20—those that die before 
the end shall escape great peril, but they shall pass away as a cloud 
out of the world and shall not see the things that shall happen (cf. 
6:25; 7:27). (The same conception has shaped the wording of 
Mark 13:13.) 

In those shortened days, a general catastrophe of nature will 
take place and the Son of man shall come in clouds. It is probably 
familiar to all today that the Jews of New Testament times con- 
ceived of the Messiah as a heavenly being almost as frequently as 
they conceived of him as a Davidic king. Both conceptions are 
found in IV Ezra, the latter in 12: 5 (if the longer reading is original), 
the former in 7:28 (‘‘Jesus” here is a Christian interpolation) and 
in chap. 13. Particularly significant are 13:2, ‘that man flew 
with the clouds of heaven,” and 13:12, ‘‘I beheld the same man 

. call unto him another multitude which was peaceable.” The 
“gathering of the elect” of Mark 13:27 rests in phraseology (at 
any rate) on the conception of the return of the Jewish dispersion 
from the ends of the earth (IV Ezra 3:39-50). 

The question asked at the beginning of this study can now be 
answered: The imagery of the Little Apocalypse contains nothing 
novel. Itis simply a brief allusive summary of the ordinary scheme 
of the last things that was held by a great number of the Jews of the 


4 The Apocalyse of Baruch belongs in the period 70-95 A.D. Between it and Ezra 
literary relations exist that are not very clear but Baruch seems to be the older of the 
two. As it is preserved in a Syriac translation it is generally quoted as “Syriac 
Baruch”’ to distinguish it from a much later work that is preserved in the Greek. 
Neither has anything to do with the Baruch of the Apocrypha. 
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same day, with no added details, except the warnings of vss. 7, 
15-16. Itis very much as if the Apocalypse had said, “The events 
of the end will be those you have always expected. Two warnings 
alone need be given you. Pay no attention to the preliminary 
wars, and when the abomination is revealed, seek instant flight!” 
Evidently it was for the sake of these warnings alone that the sec- 
tion was composed and it is on these warnings that interpretation 
must rest. 

That the Jews of Palestine in New Testament times were living 
in a state of eschatological tension is a familiar fact and equally 
familiar is the fact that it was this hope of immediate divine inter- 
vention that encouraged the people in the perfectly hopeless resist- 
ance to Rome. The end was at hand, the wars and rumors of wars 
were the preliminary tokens, the patriot might run to arms in the 
faith that God would come to aid. Yes, even though the Holy 
Land was invaded and the holy city besieged—all of this had been 
foretold. Even though the abomination of desolation had appeared, 
his rule could not last long. The days were shortened and sturdy 
resistance to the end would be rewarded with preservation to see 
the blissful things that should follow! 

Placed against the background of this point of view, the mean- 
ing of the Little Apocalypse is entirely obvious. The connection 
of the approaching war with the end is not denied but is assumed 
as it doubtless was assumed by almost every Jew of the period. 
The lesson drawn from the fact, however, is different The 
approach of the war is not to lead to a sharpening of swords—it 
is to be regarded with indifference. The appearance of the abomi- 
nation is not to be withstood manfully—it is to be fled without 
ceremony and without apology. In plain terms, the Little Apoca- 
lypse is simply a warning to its recipients to keep out of the 
approaching Roman war and everything connected with it. The 
eschatological imagery, though meant to have its full meaning, is 
really secondary. 

Historically, it was this attitude that the Christians of Palestine 
adopted, as is related by Eusebius (III, 5) and only less explicitly 
by the author of Revelation (12:6, 14-16). However faithful 
Jewish Christians may have been to the national traditions, they 
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entertained no delusions as to the sanctity of the city, “which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also their Lord was 
crucified ’’ (Rev. 11:8), and which had been guilty of the even worse 
crime of refusal to repent and be converted after a generation of 
opportunity. It was true that the desecration of Jerusalem would 
mean the end of the world, but the Christian felt no vocation .to 
help withstand the ruin. The city deserved all that could come 
upon it and all that man could do was to stand aside and wait 
quietly for the end. 

Still, it is not legitimate to explain the “tribulation” of Mark 
13:19 simply as a historical reference to the siege and fall of Jerusa- 
lem. The events of that siege were terrible, after every allowance 
has been made for the gross exaggerations of Josephus, but even 
if they had been as horrible as his descriptions they would be far 
short of ‘tribulation, such as there hath not been the like from the 
beginning of the creation which God created until now.” No 
sufferings of a single city, even if that city was Jerusalem, satisfy 
the conditions of this verse which demand a tribulation as univer- 
sal as the end of vs. 27 is universal. The sufferings of Jerusalem 
may have been thought of as the beginning of the tribulation, but 
they certainly do not exhaust it. The ‘elect’ are conceived to 
have taken advantage of the warning and to have fled. Yet even 
their flight would not have saved them, had not the Lord ‘“‘short- 
ened the days.’’ An attempt to apply this ‘shortening of the 
days” to the siege of Jerusalem or the sufferings of Palestine is its 
own refutation. 

Still less legitimate is it, of course, to separate the tribulation 
from the end and to treat the two as entirely distinct events, unre- 
lated in time. One still reads occasionally in commentaries that 
two predictions are made here, one of the destruction of Jerusalem 
within the lifetime of the disciples, and one of the end of the world, 
at some unfixed time. As a matter of fact, both are in the same 
“‘days’’— and ‘“‘shortened days” at that, and no exegetical device 
can admit of the insertion of some two thousand years in the middle 
of vs. 24. The expectation of the Little Apocalypse is the same 
as the expectation of Mark 9:1 or 14:62—of a Parousia within a 
comparatively short time—and the Little Apocalypse differs from 
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the other two passages only in that the discussion of preliminary 
signs is fuller. Religious difficulty that is felt through the non- 
fulfilment of these promises is a matter for the theologian, not the 
exegete, to relieve, whether by a simple appeal to a kenotic doctrine, 
a just reference to the fact that no biblical prophecy is to be treated 
as “history written in advance,” or (most biblical of all) to the 
argument of Romans, chap. 11. 

Finally, can this apocalypse—or its teaching—be referred to 
Jesus? The answer to this will depend largely on considerations 
outside the section itself. If a critical examination of the Synoptic 
Gospels has led to the conclusion that he did not expect his exal- 
tation to celestial messiahship, the question is of course answered 
negatively. If, however, the contrary position is held, the question 
is not so simple. Most important is the fact that elsewhere in the 
Synoptic Gospels great stress is laid on the absence of preliminary 
signs of the Parousia (Luke 17:26-30; Mark 14:35-36; Matt. 
25:13, etc.), while the Little Apocalypse emphasizes the final 
tribulation. Still, even this is perhaps not entirely conclusive, as 
the final desolation seems to be part of the end itself, rather than 
a preliminary sign. The use, moreover, of stereotyped categories 
of the day to which is attached a practical direction that bears the 
real weight of the discussion cannot be said to be out of the manner 
of Jesus, and even about the year 30 the approach of the war with 
Rome must have seemed clear enough to make it a subject for prac- 
tical guidance. The restriction of the audience in Mark to “Peter, 
James, John, and Andrew,” is suspicious, and this restriction seems 
paralleled with remarkable exactness by the words of Eusebius 
(III, 5), “‘a revelation vouchsafed to approved men there [in Jeru- 
salem] before the war, to leave the city.” From this many scholars 
have deduced that this “revelation” of Eusebius is really the Little 
Apocalypse, which was circulated before the war as an esoteric 
instruction. To be sure, the force of the parallel is broken by the 
next words in Eusebius, ‘‘and to dwell in a certain town of Perea 
called Pella,’ while even without this the argument is not conclu- 
sive. But in any case, the reader must form his own opinion— 
the present writer believing that the case for a later origin is “not 
proved.” 
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Reviews 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT TO THE REFORMATION 


To write the history of Christian theology from its beginnings to the 
Reformation within the limits of a book of two hundred and fifty pages 
is what few scholars would care to attempt and fewer could expect to 
accomplish with success. It has been done, however, by Principal 
Workman.' It was inevitable, of course, that such a work should suffer 
in places from overcondensation and that the story should become a 
description from without of the combination and fusion of influences that 
produced successive precipitations of doctrinal deposits, rather than a 
development from within of forces immanent in the spiritual life of the 
times concerned; and yet, both the lay reader, to whom time forbids 
more than a general knowledge of the course of thought, and the expert 
student, whose devotion to details often prevents him from “seeing the 
wood for the trees,”’ will find in this work an admirable summary and 
excellent guide. 

In “The Jewish Factors,” “‘The Influence of Hellas,’ [discussions of] 
“The Person of Christ,’ and ‘The Genius of Rome”’ are described the 
influences formative of the main trunk of doctrinal tradition. The Jew 
contributed the forms of the Old Testament, the Greek his philosophy, 
and the Roman his polity. There ought to have been more explicit 
reference to the original Christian deposit. Apocalypsism, legalism, 
and allegorism (rightly regarded by Workman as a form of rationalism) 
came in early as interpretative tendencies even in Judaism. The Greek 
brought in syncretism, insistence on strict “definition, even of the unde- 
finable”’ (p. 26), “sovereign efficacy of reason” (p. 27) and the idea of 
deification. The so-called heresies were inevitable. An admirable 
statement of Gnosticism is given in brief. The account of the contro- 
versies touching the person of Christ smacks too much of an apology for 
Nicene theology. The statement that ‘from the first His deity was 
viewed as a simple historic fact, which scarcely called for explanation” 
(p. 65) is misleading. 

Rome gave to theology a legalistic stamp, which is seen in a forensic 
view of atonement and in the formal use of a canon of Scripture. The 

* Christian Thought to the Reformation. By Herbert B. Workman. New York: 
Scribner, 1911. Pp. x+256. 75 cents. 
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center of gravity shifted from the incarnation to the death of Christ 
(p. 94). “The worst outcome of the Latin spirit” was the mediaeval 
inquisition (p. 109). One feels that in his discussion of mediaeval 
theology Workman gives too little attention to Augustine, notwithstand- 
ing that he is designated ‘“‘the greatest of Christian philosophers” 
(p. 126), and depends too much on quotations from other historians. 

For mediaeval church-thought the significance of Gregory the Great 
(the author continues the bad custom of prefacing the title “St.” to 
such names), who stands at the entrance to the Dark Ages, is rightly 
emphasized. Mediaeval theology was “administrative” (p. 130); 
hence its unity, or rather insistence on uniformity. Yet there was 
always some room allowed for individual opinion. 

An important chapter is “The Renaissance of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries.” The leadership in thought was transferred in 
those times from the cloister to the secular universities. Abelard 
receives unusual honor. Workman considers that it was he who led 
this revolution. Scholasticism rose to meet the issue and sought to 
build on the basis of formal logic and mystical insight. Great mystics, 
like Bernard and Eckhart, have an attraction for our author, who con- 
tends that while “there is in mysticism a certain timelessness which is 
the despair of the historian,” there is progress in it nevertheless. While 
the dangers of pantheism and hallucination were not escaped, in such 
works as the Jmitation of Christ by Thomas & Kempis the Reformation 
was already introduced. 

Thirty pages are assigned to “The Schoolmen.” The treatment 
here is necessarily cramped, though one could not ask for more than is 
given in such a short space. In reading this chapter one feels more than 
ever that the editors made a mistake in not dividing the long period of 


fifteen hundred years between two volumes. 


GEORGE Cross 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 


THE THEOLOGY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISTS 

If anyone thinks that interest in religious’ problems is dying out, he 
would do well to read two recent volumes by modern philosophers' 
whose sole reason for treating religious subjects is the conviction that 

* The Truth of Religion. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by W. Tudor Jones. 
New York: Putnam, 1911. Pp. xiv+622. $3.50. 


The Sources of Religious Insight. By Josiah Royce. (The Bross Lectures for 
tgt1.) New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. xvi+297. $1.25, net. 
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here, after all, the ultimate questions of human experience find their 
inevitable formulation. Professor Eucken’s book appeared in German 
in 1901, but has now been translated into English. The views of 
Professor Royce are not essentially different from those which found 
expression in his Gifford Lectures on “‘The World and the Individual.” 
Thus, although these two volumes are not the bearers of novelties, they 
do nevertheless represent a deepening interest in religious problems on 
the part of the distinguished authors; and their publication is evidence 
of the readiness of thoughtful men to listen to this newer exposition of 
the meaning of religion. 

These philosophers are ‘idealists. That means that for them the 
primary reality is to be found in our human experience. External 
existence is secondary rather than primary. We must start with the 
certainly known contents of our consciousness, and must then explore 
the “outer” world from this base of supplies. This position exactly 
reverses the traditional attitude of theology, which has first sought to 
validate an objective revelation from which we may draw assurance of 
the existence of God and the reality of our salvation. The idealist, on 
the contrary, must discover God as a correlative of human experience. 
The study of religion, therefore, takes the form of an analysis of our 
experience in order to discover whether the affirmation of God’s existence 
is necessarily implied. 

We can here only hint briefly at the outcome of this analysis. Pro- 
fessor Eucken, while sharing the idealistic point of view with Professor 
Royce, is nevertheless supremely dissatisfied with a purely monistic 
interpretation of the universe. He preserves something of the mediaeval 
Christian’s sensitiveness to the unspiritual character of the “natural” 
world. If we yield ourselves to the solicitations of the senses and of 
mere scientific prudence, we find the world robbing us of our inner 
independence, making us mere insignificant links in the endless chain 
of cosmic happenings. The problem of religion is to conquer an inde- 
pendent spiritual life. With the fervor of a prophet (and, it must be 
confessed, with an exuberance of pictorial rhetorical phraseology which 
leaves the reader frequently wondering what it is all about) Eucken 
depicts the incessant struggle of the soul to affirm its true dignity. “In 
spiritual things every pathway of man leads to a Yea through a Nay; 
and all toil is vain without an inner elevation:through the energy of an 
Absolute Life.” The outcome of his analysis is the conviction that 
through the struggle to affirm our spiritual selves we actually come into 
the experience of a Reality not ourselves which bears us up and carries 
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to completion the spiritual achievements for which our “petty-human”’ 
endeavors would be entirely inadequate. Eucken calls this reinforcing 
power the “Absolute Spiritual Life’ (Geistesleben); and after having 
affirmed its reality he iterates and reiterates its activities in terms 
appropriate to a Cosmic self-conscious Being. Still, his critical idealism 
prevents him from conceiving God in the self-dependent fashion of the 
older theologies. Religious beliefs are grounded not so much in the 
revelation of a transcendent God as in the practical outcome of human 
spiritual striving. Thus Eucken’s exposition lacks the clearness of an 
out-and-out theology, and it also lacks the exactness of a critically 
psychological analysis. Stimulating and immensely invigorating it is; 
but the present reviewer must confess his inability to understand the 
precise meaning of much of the exuberant rhetoric, or to feel confident 
that he knows just the pathway along which the struggle may be 
conducted to so triumphant a discovery of that “Absolute Spiritual 
Life” which is apparently at the same time created by human struggle 
and yet discovered as prior to it. 

Professor Royce avoids the strenuous mysticism of Eucken by a 
calm rationalism which leads the reader from the contemplation of 
apparently harmless aspects of commonplace events to the conclusion 
that in every limited experience there is involved the implicit assump- 
tion of a Whole into which that experience fits. But the mere concep- 
tion of such a Whole implies a rational order lying above the realm of 
human creation, and therefore demanding an Absolute Intelligence to 
constitute it a Whole. The argument starts from the universally felt 
need of salvation, which Professor Royce defines as the conviction “that 
there is some end or aim of human life which is more important than all 
other aims,” and the fear “that man as he now is, or as he naturally is, 
is in great danger of so missing this highest aim as to render his whole 
life a senseless failure.’ Religious insight means such an apprehension 
of the way to attain the highest aim as shall save us from failure. Our 
individual insight is indeed enlarged and deepened by the social con- 
sciousness. But mere humanism cannot satisfy the soul in its quest. 
Every partial knowledge implies the possibility of a perfect knowledge. 
Thus we are eventually led to the affirmation of the Absolute, as the 
Supreme Superhuman Consciousness in control of the universe, and as 
the indispensable ground of any sort of real meaning to experience at 
all. Eucken obtains religious assurance through the stress and storm 
of persistent struggle against seemingly hopeless difficulties, only to be 
rewarded at last by the inexplicable presence of the “ Absolute Spiritual 
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Life.” Royce, on the contrary, would by a process of quiet reasoning 
eradicate all cause for distressing doubt by bringing us to a belief in 
the existence of an Absolute who so controls the universe that we may 
from the first be sure of a victorious triumph of the Good. 

The task of this idealistic theology is very different from that of 
traditional theology. It is no longer a question of defending the authen- 
ticity of external sources of information. The crucial problem is 
whether human experience can reach out to a superhuman reality so 
surely and effectively that the age-old religious confidence in a tran- 
scendent Providence may be maintained. Theologians should be grate- 
ful to these philosophers for their clear apprehension of this fundamental 
problem of modern theology, and for their courageous attempts to con- 
tribute a real solution to the problem, even if the “ Absolute” which they 
affirm appears somewhat like an abstract noun. 


GERALD BIRNEY. SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
ARTICLES 


Burton, Ernest D. Some Phases of the Synoptic Problem. Presidential Address, 
1911. Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXI, 95-113. 


In a closely wrought treatment of some phases of the synoptic problem, Professcr 
Burton contends that the present ‘‘concentration of attention upon Mark and Q as the 
principal sources of Matthew and Luke . . . . is scarcely justified by the facts,” and the 
two-document hypothesis “should give way to the multiple-document hypothesis”; 
that “it is more probable that Matthew had a peculiar source for the teaching 
of Jesus than that the teachings peculiar to his gospels were either in the common 
sources of Matthew and Luke” or existed detached; and that the non-Markan material 
common to Matthew and Luke was more probably known to Matthew at least, in two 
documents than in one. 


Castor, GEoRGE DeWitt. The Relation of Mark to the Source Q. Jbid., pp. 82-91. 


Against Mr. B. H. Streeter’s recent contention (Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem) that Mark shows the influence of the non-Markan source of Matthew and 
Luke (the so-called Q) Mr. Castor points out that in places where Mark and Q 
overlap their accounts show a deep-seated difference, and that in no instance is their 
resemblance close enough to imply documentary relationship. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 


Periodical Articles on Religion 1890-1899. Compiled and edited by ErNest CUSHING 
RicHarpson. With the co-operation of CHartes S. THAYER, WILLIAM C. 
Hawks, Paut Martin, and various members of the faculty of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and some help from A. D. SAVAGE, SOLON L1BRESCOT, and 
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